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To trace the aberrations of the human mind from the paths of 
sound reason, js at all times a_ painful and distressing task, but if 
by pursuing the progress apd developing the origin of such intel- - 
lectual maladies, the soul can be placed on its guard against the 
first attack of these contagious distempers, we shall have no rea- 
son to regret the expenditure of our time, or the direction of our 
labour. It often happens that a mind well disciplined in other 
points, in one direction alone abandons the guidance of reason, 
and submits itself to thé empire of a wild and tyrannizing imagi- 
nation, As long as the conduct of the individual in the common 
affairs of life remains unaffected by its influence, as Jong as no 
confusion is betrayed in his thoughts nor violence in his actions, 
the distemper neither is nor ought to be considered as absolute in- 
sanity, nor is the sufferer treated as a man unfit to partake in the 
society of his fellow-creatures: _An ardent and excursive nuind, 
‘careless of all that passes around it and wrapped in its own spe~ 
culations, expatiates freely in the regions of fancy ; it raises a new 
creation within itself and riots in the delights of its own inventive 
faculties. The images which fancy has raised by a sort of indul- 
gence in this intellectual passion begin to acquire a semblance of 
reality; the illusion is too warm, and the gratification is too keen 
to be controuled by the freezing dictates of reason and truth; the 
dream is soon confirmed, shadows assume the qualities of sub- 
stance, and fiction. passes into actual existence. ‘i'o those who 
are unacquainted with the powers of fancy over the soul, this 
relation of the various stages of the distemper may appear as ab- 
surd as the very malady which it describes; they who have known 
and felt its influence, will acknowledge the justice of the ai. 
tion. In the very few instances where the distemper has reach- 
ed its height, it may generally be supposed to be neither danger~ 
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ous to the individual, nor contagious to those around him. Few 
men in these times are enabled to indulge themselves iu the si- 
Jence and solitude where the malady 1s first engendered, and fewer 
still have powers of umd sufficient to strengthen and support its 
influence : its contagion theretore is little to be dreaded. Besides, 
the fancy of each dividual takes its own range, and will not en- 
dure a servile obedieuce to Uw empire of awother. Should a 
philosophic recluse, like the astronomers in Rasselas, arrogate to 

himself the regulation of the weather, and the distribution of the 
seasons, he would with difficulty persuade the possessor even of 
the most excursive fancy to participate in his privilege, or to 
share his command. L’ew will ever imagine that they have the 
power of transmuting metals, or of ive “iting perpet tual motion, 

and fewer still will be induced to credit the dise overy. Nor in- 
deed does there appear in the annals of human absurdity to have 
existed among such victims of a distempered imagimation, much 
desire to apart their privileges or their pleasures to others. ‘The 
same solitude appears to be essential both to their creation and to 
their enjoyment. 

One species alone of this modified msanity appears to be preg- 
nant with the mosi dangerous consequences to the worid around : 
where religion is the object of a wild and arbitrary imagination, 
Hs chimeeras are never confined to itself alone. Conscious that 
What concerns itself must concern also the remainder of mankind, 
it is ever anxious to disseminate its errors, and to propagate its 
contagion, And here also a desire of communication exists not 
only in the ardour of the preacher, but in the fancy of the hearer. 
There is a natural tendency among those whose enthusiasm in the 
holy cause outsteps the limits of their sober reason, not only to 
hear but to credit the visionary missions of others. What is 
preached with earnestness of belief, and defended with the ardour 
of self-conviction will ever tnd among those of a warm and vivid 
imagimation, a favourable and attentive hearing. Hf to the power 
of fancy be added vigour of expression, and if beth are recom- 
mended by a sober and a moral life, it is really difficult to say 
whut delusions may not be propagated, and what absurdities may 
not be tolerated. 

‘These observations have been suggested by a review of the 
volume before us, which we consider a no less mteresting than 
a dangerous publication. Of all the visionaries who have appear- 
ed within the last century, we consider Emanual Swedenborg as 
ove of the most extraordinary. Whether we consider the origt- 
nality of his thoughts, the attraction of his doctrme, or the cit- 
cumstances of his life; there is much which will engage the atten- 
tion, while it wall shock the credality of every rational and sober 
Christan, ‘The absurdities which are bese detailed under the 
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denomination of “ Beauties,” are written in too pure and chaste 
a style to become the objects of ridicule, and the arrangement is 
tvo systematic to be exploded by derision. These are not the 
unconnected ravings either of a furious and profane fanatic, but a 
regular and methodical summary of faith upon every point which 
con enter tuto the creed of a Christian in the Swedenborgian 
school. It is remarkable indeed with what combination and ore 
der the absurdest system of belief ever framed by fancy is incul- 
cated, and in what sobriety of language the wildest fables of euthue 
siasm are clothed and recommended. 

The history of its founder is very peculiar, and though in many 
circumstances it closely resembles the accouut which we have 
received of other fanatics, yet there are certain points im which 
Swedenborg seems distinguished from the ordinary race of ims 
postors and enthusiasts. He was born at Upsal, or, according te 
others, at Stockholm, in Sweden, on the 29th of January, 1688, 
His father was Bishop of Skara, or, according to some accounts, 
of West Gothland. He was held im high estimation by Charles 
Xil. and the favour and regard bestowed by this illustrious mo- 
narch upon the father was continued to the son. When Sweden- 
borg had attained the age of twenty years, he published a collec- 
tion of atm verses, under the utle of Ludus J/eliconius, sive 
Carniina Miscellanea. Soon after this time he commenced his 
travels, first into England, and afterwards into Holland, France, 
and Germany. Upon his return to his native country, he was ap- 
pointed Assessor of the Metallic College by Charles X11. who 
seems to have been fully sensible of his value. He devoted his 
time and attention entirely to the subject of natural philosophy, 
and about the year 1716, he began to publish the result of his 
labours in mathematical and physical science. The principal 
‘works of Swedenborg upon this subject are Daedalus Hyperbo- 
reus, or L’ssays and Remarks on Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, published in 1716. Introduction to d/gebra, which he 
whimsically denominated The Art of the Rules, dated 1717. A 
Method to fx the Value of Money, and to determine the Swedish 
Measures,17!9. On the Position and Motion of the Planets. 

—The Height of the Tides, \719. A new Method of findin 
the Longitude, as well upon Sea as upon Land, by Means of te 
Moon,.1721. Healso wrote a teatise upon the cousteuction of 
docks, so as to render them more commodions for the reception 
of shipping, and various other philosophical treatises. In the 
year 1733 he finished his grand work, “ Opera Phelosophica ét 
Mineralia,”’ which was printed under his own direction the year 
following, partly at Dresden and partly at Leipsic. During his 
travels, he had collected the materials for this celebrated treatise, 
which evinces the most accurate observation, and the most 
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powerful judgment. In the year 1719, he was created a noble 
by Ulrica Fleonora, the successor of his royal patron, and of 
course took his seat among the senators of the Equestrian order 
in the triennial assemblies of the States. His skill im natural phi- 
losophy was not only theoretical, but in the highest degree prac- 
tical, as will appear from the following anecdote, with which it 
may not be uninteresting to the reader to be acquainted. In the 
year 1718,he attended his royal patron to the siege of Frederick- 
shall, to which place Charles found an imsurmountable difficulty 
in dispatching his heavy artillery, from the badness of the roads, 
which were rendered utterly impassable by a more than ordinary 
depth of snow. At this critical conjuncture, Swedenborg con- 
trived with consummate shill to cut through the vast mountains 
which separate Sweden fion: Norway, and to forma canal which 
connected the two countries. ‘Vhis canal extended for two miles 
and a half, and upon it were sent two galleys, five large boats, 
and a sloop loaded with the orduance which was so essential to 
the success of the siege. in the subsequent part of his life he 
received the most flattering testimonies of the bigh estimation in 
which lis merits were held by the philosophical societies abroad, 
particularly those of St. Petersburgh and Leipsic. 

‘That such a mind as this should fall a victim to visionary en- 
thusiasm, is a circumstance of the utmost astonishment and awe; 
it shews in how small a degree the highest degrees of human 
wisdom can avail in preserving the most regular and disciplined 
mind from the delusions of mysticism and enthusiasm, unless it 
be under the protection of a higher power. In the vear 1740, 
he appears to have quitted all his scientific pursuits, and to have 
first set his imagination upon the wing. His intellectual distem- 
per was five years before 1 reached its height, for it was not ull 
1745 that he conceived himself favoured by a vision from the 
Almighty. In a letter which he wrote to M. Robsam, he gives 
the following account of his first illumination. 


“« «JT dined, very late, at my inn in London, and was eating very 
heartily ; when, towards the end of my repast, I perceived a kind of 
mist diffuse itself before my eyes, and that the floor of the apart- 
ment was covered with hideous reptiles. They disappeared ; the 
darkness was dissipated, and I saw, clearly, in the midst of a bright 
light, a man seated in the corner of the room, who said to me, with 
a terrible voice, eat not so much. At these words my sight failed 
me ; it afterwards gradually returned, and I found myself alone. 
On the following night, the same man, surrounded by a radiance of 
light, again appeared to me, and said, J am God the Lord, the Crea- 
tor and Redeemer ; I have chosen thee to unfold to mankind the in- 
terior and spiritual sense of the sacred writings ; I will dictate to thee 
what thou art to write. This time I was not terrified; and the light 
although 
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although extremely vivid, made no painful impression upon my 
eyes. The Redeemer was cloathed in purple, and the vision con- 
tinued a quarter of anhour. On this very night the eyes of my in- 
terior man were opened, and enabled me to see into heaven, into the 
world of spirits, and into hell, where I discovered several persons 
of my acquaintance, some of whom had been dead for a long time 
and others who had died but lately.’ ”? P. ix. 


From this period til his death he began to publish and print 
the various arcana, which im his reveries he supposed had been 
reveated to him. He dedicated his whole life to the propagation 
of his persuasions, and perpetually left bis native country to visit 
foreign cities, particularly London and Amsterdam — It appears 
that, particularly on his travels,he was inaccessible to most, even 
of bis admirers; although his temper appears to have been no 
wise affected by melancholy or spleen. He died at London on 
the 29th of March, 1772, and after lying in state, his remains were 
deposited in a vault at the Swedish Church near Ratcliffe 
Highway. 

Of the sincerity of his belief in the actual existence of his vi- 
sions, and the reality of his mission, he speaks im the following 
terms. 


«« «In my explications of the Apocalypse, I had set down no- 
thing. at all of my own, I have written only what hath been dictated 
to me, by Christ himself, who, by his angel, had before said to 
John,’ ‘ thou shalt not seal the words of this prophecy.’ Rev. xxii. 
10, ‘signifying, thereby, that the explication of the Apocalypse was 
reserved for a future age. The greater part of those who may 
read my works, especially those which contain the description of 
heaven, will believe that it is the offspring of my imagination ; but 
I do most solemnly, and sincerely affirm, that all the facts therein 
related passed under my own eyes; thot [ was not then in a state 
of sleep, but as completely awake as ever I was in the whole course 
of my life. Christ himself appeared to me, and gave me a mission 
and orders to instruct mankind, relative to his new church, which 
John has spoken of, in the Apocalypse, under the name of the new 
Jerusalem. He likewise opened the interior of my mind, and 
placed me in such a state that, during the last five and twenty 
years, I have been in the spiritual world with the angels, and upon 
earth with men. The apostles, after the resurrection of Christ, 
Paul, Ezekiel, Daniel, Zachariah, Elias, and many others, the ser- 
vants of God, have seen the things of the spiritual world, because 
the eyes of their mind were opened. Is it so astonishing then that 
it has pleased God, in these days, to confer the same grace upon a 
man, that he may be enabled to instruct his fellow-creatures upon 
the re-establishment of his church? In describing the wonders in, 
and beneath the heavens, I have done no more than what God has 
ordered me to do. He has made me a witness of the last judg- 
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ment, which took place in the world of spirits, in the year 1757; 
and 1 tender @ sure testimony to men, in order that they may un- 
derstand the true interior Sense of the holy scripture. I have seen 
heaven and the angels; the spiritual man sees the spiritual man, 
much better than the earthly man sees his fellow mortal.’ ’’ P. x. 


We observed that this volume contains not a series of inco- 
herent opmions, but a sumniiry of belief’ reduced inte the most 
vfect order, and digested under its several heads. It is di« 
vided into thirty-two chapte rs, aud contains all the doctrines upon 
which any disciple could expect information. Each of these 
contains an exposition of the doctrine in question, to which in 
most cases is subjomed a vision, im which he relates the various 
circumstances Which have been revealed to him upon the point in 
question. Respecting the Deity, the netions of Swedenborg are 
very peculiar ; he supposes that angels see him under the buman 
form, and that men upon earth represeut him, and conceives that 
the expression of Scripture Let us make man in our o«n image, 
1s to be taken in its literal signification. On the subject, how- 
ever, Of matermlism, he speaks with much good sense, and with 
all the knowledge of the subjeet which a true philosopher could 
acquire. He considers that matter, though proceeding from God, 
possesses in reality no divine quality, or in other words, that it is 
‘incapable of thought, reflection, or any other of those higher 
qualities, of whic h spirit alone can partake. ‘The Etanity of 
God is not described amiss in the following passage. 


‘© He who has said, ‘J am he that is,’ knows no succession of 
time; his power and his works, and all which now does, or ever 
can exist in the divine order, is always in his presence, and no idea 
can be formed of the creation of the universe, but by the abstrac- 
tion of space and time. ‘Lhis being done, the greatest and the 
least portion of space will be found to have no difference ; and the 
idea formed of the creation of the universe, will be like unto that 
formed of the creation of cach being in particular.”’ P. 41. 

It cannot be said that the universe was created in any particu- 
lar portions of space or time; the holy scripture tells us so, in con- 
formity only to eur earthly perceptions. We ought to say that 
the creation was the work of the eternal and of infinity, not from 
all eternity, considered as an eternity of time, which is inconceiva- 
ble without a beginning, since time exists in eternity, and eternity 
is God, who alone is without beginning; and who has created that 
which we call tinue. We ought also to believe, that the world was 
created, not by infinity in space, but by infinity without space, for 
ne other infinity exists. We shal] thus have a just idea of the crea- 
tion, and get rid of the absurd opinion that nature, or matter, # 
eternal ; and shall also discover that God exists, not by himselt, 
which would assign to him a principle, but that he exists in him- 
eli.’ PP. 42. 

Allowing 
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Allowing for some slight inaccuracies in language, arising both 
from the difficulty of the subject, and the errovs of translation, his 
ideas upon this subject appear to be both scriptural and just. 
Subjoimed to this article upon the creation of the world, is a vis 
sion, which, notwithstanding the strangeness of some of the opi- 
nions which it expresses, is not devoid of ingenuity. 


“ VISION, 

«© As I lay meditating, one merning, having suddenly awakened, 
Isaw, through my window, a flash of lightning, which was fol- 
lowed by a clap of thunder; and a heaven!y voice said that, near 
me, there was a dispute concerning God, and nature, Some 
satanic demons * were saying amongst themselves: ‘ Why cannot 
we converse with the angels!. We would demonstrate to them that 
what they call God, is no other than nature ; God is only a word, 
unless, by it, nature be understood.’ 

“ These satanics*, having eagerly desired it, were made to ase 
cend from the mire of the darkness of hell, into the world of spirits, 
situated in the midst between heaven and hell. Two angels 
descended from heaven, to. mainthin this controversy, and T was 
was present. ‘ How sitnple you are,’ said one of the infernal 
spirits to them, * with your belief in God! What is this God of 
yours which no one has either seen or comprehended ? It is only 
the vulgar, who believe that which they do not comprehend ; na- 
ture is every thing. Can the eye see, the nose smell, the tongue 
and palate taste, the ear hear, or the hands or body feel aught else 
besides nature ? We live by, we respire by nature ; our heads and 
yours are in nature, and, consequently, all our thoughts.’ You 
reason thus,’ replied the anvels, ‘ because you are merely sensual, 
and that the habit of evil und error, which holds you immersed in 
matter, has closed in you the superior qualities of the spiritual man, 
which might be opened to receive the celestial light. Know that 
there is God a creator; he resides in the spiritual world, which is 
the first emanation from him: the heat of this sun is the divine 
love, and its light the divine wisdom. . There are two worlds ¢or- 
respondent to each other; the spiritual world in which are angels 
and spirits, and the natural world in which are men, The spiritual 
sun, which gives life, and which by its heat and light, corresponds 
to the will and understanding of man, generates the sun of nature, 
an ocean of fire and light, which animates and reproduces ter- 
restrial things, and which, in itself, is, nevertheless, nothing more 
than inanimate matter, seeing that it receives its power from the 
a sun, The exterior, or natural man has a body, a recepta- 

e of life; a body united to life, and to spirit, by means of the 
heart and the lungs; by the heart, correspondent to which is the 
Fill, or love, or spiritual charity; by the lungs, te which cor- 
responds the understanding, wisdom, or the spiritual lighi, which 
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proceeds, as doth the spiritual heart, from the celestial sun, the 
which is from God. Every object of the three kingdoms of naturé 
are thus produced by means of the natural sun,. which is itself de- 
rived from the spiritual sun, the first emanation from God. The 
objects of the spiritual world are substantial and spiricual ; the ob- 
jects of the natural world, the i images of the other, are material and 
ame the nature you speak of, which jis inanimate, is itself 
reated; it cannot therefore create, or supply the place of God.’ ” 


P. 49. 


In his opinions respecting the nature of our Lord, he seemssto 
have followed the heresy of the Anthropomorphites, and not 
to haye believed with the Churches both of England and of 
Rome, that he was “ perfect God and perfect man, of a reasona- 
ble soul and human flesh subsisting.” 


The Lord the Redeemer is not the Son of Mary, but the Son 
of Ged, as we have before shewn ; and when he glor ified his humani- 
ty, he divested himself of all that he had received from his mother, 
preserving only that which he had received from his Father. The 
opinion, that the Saviour is the son of Mary, is the source of mo- 
dern judaism, of arianism, socinianism, and, in fine, of deism and 
naturalism. Jesus Christ himself declares he is not the son of 
Mary, for when they said to him: * Thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, desiri ing to see thee,’ he answered ; ‘ My mother and 
my brethren are these which hear the word of God, and doit. Luke 
viii. 20, 21. He says, elsewhere, to Mary, * Woman, what have 
I to do with thee? 

“« It may be said that the Lord was the Son of Mary, but it can- 
not be said that he is still so, seeing that, by the act of redemption, 
he divested himself of the humanity received from his mother, that 
he might invest himself with the divinity of his Father: whence it 
s, that the humanity of the Lord is divine, and that in him God is 
man, and man God.”’ P. 113. 


On the subject of the Redemption in general, he has adopted 
strange and visionary opinions. He declares that the death of 
Jesus Christ upon the cross was not the redemption, but the 
union of his humanity with the divinity of his Father ; that at the 
same time this Redemption was the defeat of hell, and the re- 
storation of order in Heaven ; aud that witheut these two pur- 
poses, which the Lord accomplished upon earth, there, could 
have been no salvation for the would. 

His opinion of the nature and properties of the Holy Ghost, 
anc of his enlightening and sanctitymg power, are very just; but 
conclude, as might have been expected, in a declaration of his 
belief in those visions in the Spirit, to which, as he asserts, he was 
for twentyasix sears adniitied. In discussing the doctrine of the 


Trinity, he Jeans strongly towards Sabellianism, and condemns 
the 
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the expression of Athanasius “ three persons,” as tending te 
produce the opposite extreme of Tritheism. He conceives that 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are the three essential 
qualities of one only God, and that these three essences make only 
one. Swedenborg has upon this subject fallen into the common 
error of attempting to explain, what to our partial vision must 
ever remain inexplicable ; and with this design, he quarrels with 
the terms of those who have preceded him, without substituting 
any words less objectionable in their stead. In one opinion on 
this awful and mysterious subject, he is somewhat singular, that 
before the creation and before time existed, there was no T'rinity, 
but that it first existed at the incarnation of our Saviour. 

Regeneration is a point upon which we expected many mote 
absurdities in this volume than we have found. ‘There is a vein 
of good sense which runs through all the mysticism with which it 
abounds. Perhaps a more curious specimen of the alternations 
of sobriety and enthusiasm cannot be found, than im the follow- 
ing extract. 


** Man cannot be regenerated, but by succession. In the natu- 
ral growth of animals and vegetables, may be seen the image of the 
spiritual growth. The first process of the new birth is called re- 
formation, which operates in the understanding ; the second is rege- 
neration which operates in the will, in order to pass thence to the un- 
derstanding ; and it is then only that man is truly regenerated, when 
his true spiritual faculties are so ; when the pure heart has reformed 
the enlightened mind; when the good has produced the true. 
There is, otherwise, no regeneration. Man may elevate his under- 
standing even to the light of heaven, and yet be in the evil of hell. 
He then resembles an eagle soaring in the heights of the air, and 
afterwards precipitating himself upon the earth, when he sees 
chickens and lambs which he can carry off and devour. 

‘* The interior man must first be reformed, and then the exterior. 
The interior is nothing but the will; the exterior the actions and 
speech, ‘The will which is from the spiritual kingdom, is, before 
regeneration, separated from the actions and speech, which are 
from the natural world. Regeneration re-unites them, and iden- 
tifies the interior with the exterior. 

“* The unregenerated man is like to him, who, in the dark, sees 
fantastic forms, and takes them for real beings. The unregene- 
rated man is asleep; the regenerated man awake ; whence, the na- 
tural life is, in se ripture, ¢ called sleep, and the spiritual life, the morns 
ing, or the state of being awake. The unregener rated man is repre- 
sented, in the Gospel, by the foolish virgins who had lamps, but no 
oil; and the regenerated man, by the wise virgins who had oil in 
their lamps. 

“ The regenerated man_ has a new will, and a new understand- 
ing, because his interior has passed, from the society of infernal 
spirits, into the society of the angels of heaven. He is not an angel 
like unto them; but as he is become spiritually natural, he has 
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communication with them, and corresponds to the three heavens 
the three degrees of his interior, and of his exterior. These 
three degrees being open by regeneration, and in the divine 
order, the first degree, which is that of love, corresponds to the 
supreme heaven; the second degree, which is that of wisdom, cor- 
responds to the intermediate heaven; and the third, or the use of 
Jove and- wisdom, to the third heaven. It is the same with the de- 
grees of the exterior regenerated man ; the head corresponds to 
the first heaven; the body to the second; and the feet to the 
third. 

** in proportion as regeneration operates, sins are remitted. The 
evils of man, which correspond to the same evils in hell, are dis- 
placed by good, corresponding to that of heaven. Man, thus reges 
nu: rated and absolved, is turned with his face towards the Lord ; but 


unreaencrated his back is tewards heaven. Hence, when hell ia 
v i from heaven, the infernal spirits, although really walking 


—_ 


‘ght upon their feet, seen to walk with their heads downwards, 
aiter the manner of our antipedes. 
“Regeneration rises only from the good use we make of our libers 
ty. We must co-operate with the Lord, who regenerates us accor- 
ing to the light of our understanding ; according to our proptn- 
sities, goou or evil, received from nature, or our forefathers ; accor- 
ding to our state and fortune, and the life we have led wntil the mo- 
ment that the divine influence has been received by us. ‘The Lord 
proportions his means to our wants ; but these means, are, always, 
charity and faith, and divine love and divine wisdom in the will and 
understanding, two faculties which co-operate with the Lord, and 
with which the body also co-operates, in the following manner t— 
the heart, corresponding to the will, acts; its arteries, and their 
tunicles co-operate with it, whence the circulation proceeds. The 
lings, corresponding to the understanding, receives the air; the 
sides co-operate with them, which causes all the membranes of the 
body to respire, producing elasticity, and the reciprocal action of 
the meninges of the brain, of the peritonium, diaphragm, and of all 
which envelopes or forms the viscera. It is the same with the 
fibres, nerves, muscles, and cartilages, which are all active and pas¢ 
sive ; and also with the fibres, membranes and muscles which cons 
stitute the organs of sense, upon which the senses act, and which, 
in return, act upon the senses. It is in this manner that the rege- 
nerated man co-operates with the Lord and concurs with the good 
flowing from him.” P. 174. 


The latter part of this paragraph will be found to be a confused 
attempt to describe the mutual action of the soul and body upon 
each other, an operation, of which natural and moral philosophy 
must unite in confessing their utter ignorance, nor does Sweden 
borg appear, notwithstanding all his internal illuminations, to be 
enabled to throw any hght upon this dark and unfathomable sub- 
ject. In his considerations upon free will, he appears to be more 
than usually rational, fe very justly observes, that the very pet- 
mission 
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mission and existence of evil, is a proof of liberty; that without 
supposing us to be free agents, the Church and the Holy Scrip- 
ture would be useless, and man bimeelf a mere machine and a 
moral nonentity. We do not remember to have seen before an 
areument in favour of our free will drawn from the remorse which 
we sufler from our commissicn of evil, or from our neglect to do 
eood, which he very ingeniously and justly observes to be a strong 
oof of our liberty. 

Upon the subject of faith and works, Swedenborg appears to 
have formed much juster conceptions than the funatics of moderna 
days. He supposes man, in his moral nature, to be composed of 
three principles, and to be endued with three powers, the power 
of understanding, of will, and of action, and unless these three 
are united, he asserts that no good can arise. 


“ Charity and faith are in good works; charity is the willing 
well, or benevolence ; good works are the dving well, or the bene- 
ficence, which is after the form of willing well; and this doing well 
has a determinate cause in the understanding to which light and 
wisdom correspond, which cause is faith. Without works, faith 
and charity are chimeras, creatures ef the imagination, because 
man, composed of three degrees, is, the whole of him entirely, in 
every thing that he does, otherwise he could do nothing good. If 
his last degree, which is the natural or the act, be not in him ac- 
cording to his religion, his religion is not what he says it is ; if his na- 
tural works be not according to the two superior spiritual degrees, 
he is not a spiritual and interior man ; he is merely natural and ex- 
terior, not having the good and the true in his will and understand- 
ing, neither has he charity and faith which flows from them. He 
is not in the church, nor has he any religion. 

“ Charity alone cannot produce good works, much Jess can faith 
alone. To do good, charity and faith are both necessary. ‘ He 
who doeth the truth cometh into the light, and he mantfesteth that fas 
works are wrought in God. John iil. 21.” P, 144, 


A very neat illustration of the necessary union between faith 
and works, is given by Swedenborg, though it is modestly attr1- 
buted to an angel. 


. © As I was going out of the garden, my guide, the angelic 
spirit, said, * I will shew you clearly what faith and charity are, 
and also their union and separation. In the place of faith and 
charity, substitute heat and light, and it will be evident; for faith, 
in its essence, is truth, which is from wisdom; and charity, in its 
essence, is the affections, which are from love: Now the truth from 
wisdom is, in heaven, light; and the affections from love are, in 
heaven, heat. The light and heat in which the angels are, you 
know ; they will shew you what faith and charity are; what faith 
is, separated from charity, and what, united to it. The ae 
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the warm light of spring, which causes fertility; the former is the 
cold light of winter, which causes barrenness.’ ”? P. 130, 


In the chapter upon charity; love is divided into three 
branches, the love of heaven, the love of the world, and the love 
of self. Under the first is mcluded the love of our neighbour. 
Upon this head the followi ing beautiful passage occurs, w which i is 
not to be exceeded by any in the volume. The observations upon 
charity which follow, are too just and practical to be omitted. 


«* Man in a collective sense, composing a society, more or less 
extensive, is also our neighbour, and we ought to love him; but, 
more especially, we ought to love, as being our neighbour, the 
country which like an aflectionate mother, brings us up, nourishes 
and protects us. The church ts our neighbour, in preterence even 
to our country, for he who watches over the welfare of the church, 
regards the welfare of the souls, and of the eternal life of those who 
compose his country ; and if he does it through love, he loves his 
nei¢hbour in a superior degree. But, above all, the whole king- 
dom of the Saviour is our neighbour, which, we must love in the 
most exalted degree 

‘ Charity and tied works are two distinct things, like willing 
well, and doing Ww ell ; like as the will, also is distinct from the action, 
and the speec ch from thinking. 

* Charity consists in acquitting ourselves with rectitude and 
fidelity in our callings, whatever they may be, and in fulfilling with 
cx weer. our duty in eve ry sti ition of life. 

There are duties, as well as benefits belonging to charity. 
The benefits of charity consist in giving to the poor, but with dis- 
cernment, according to their conduct, or the good which is in them. 
The Cuties of charity are the payment of taxes, debts, rents, and of 
the hire of the labourer; to render what is due to parents, to 
hus! ind, or wife, to children, brother and sisters, domestics, bene- 
factors, and to friends and enemies. 

‘ A communion of meals, and the etsablishment of societies, 
with a view of expanding the heart, and of conversing upon spiritual 
and decent subjects, are also charity. 

‘© A moral lite, become spiritual, } ischarity. But, in the exercise 
of it, there must be no assumption and merit from good works; we 
must believe that all good comes from the Lord, and must, con- 
stantly, in our actions, ‘have him for the object.’ P. 150, 


So far the reason of Swedenborg, notwithstanding it is perpe- 
tualiy clouded with spiritu: lity and mysticism, ap pears stull to 
have been predominant ; but when the subject of Heaven Is 
brou eht under dis CusSION, he abandons entirely its pul idance, and 
pushes, with neither star nor Compass to direct his course, mto 
the dark and fathomless ocean of visionary absurdity, It is im- 
possible to read without some degree of astonishment aud awe, 
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the delirious dreams of this distempered enthusiast; those glories 
which dazzled, by their ineffable splendour, the mortal vision of 
the great Apostle, which defied the power even of his inspired 
tongue to reveal, are described by Swedenborg with all the cool- 
ness and precision, which a traveller might employ in relating the 
features of a vewly discovered country, and the mamers of its ' 
inhabitants. In defiance not only of the letter but of the spirit 
of Scripture, we have a long chapter on marriages in Heaven, and 
on the state of conjugal love. He informs us that in Heaven 
there are males and females, and that there is an union of these 
in spirit and in soul, which constitutes a celestial marriage. He 
informs us, that though the bodies of the saints im Heaven are of 
a spiritual substance, they are nevertheless real aud tangible ; that 
they are furnished with five senses, as upon earth, but that each of 
these senses is Infinitely more perfect than ourown. He is of 
opinion that all the reasonable gratitications which men enjoy 
upon earth, are also to be found in Heaven, but in a far superior 
and more exquisite degree, and attended with no alloy of depri- 
vation or pain. It is really pamful to follow these rash and daring 
flights of a strong but a darkened imagination ; it would almost 
appear that his unhallowed attempts to penetrate into those glo- 
ries Which are in mercy denied to the vision of our weak aud frail 
understanding, had been punished with a judicial blindness, 
leaving to mankind an awful example of the judgment of the 
Almighty upon buman folly and presumption. ‘This strange and 
unnatural jumble of spiritual and carnal notions, which constitutes 
his description of the state of future bliss, is somewhat relieved by 
his description of the wisdom of angels, which is a strain of a 
higher muod ; and if we can for a moment overlook its temerity, 
will impresss us with the idea of grandeur and sublimity. 


“ Tt is difficult to comprehend what the wisdom of the angels 
of heaven is; it is so much above human wisdom, and transcendent 
to such a degree, that men, not being able to conceive it, are in- 
duced to believe it is nothing. It cannot be explained but by un- 
known effects, which not being, at first, themselves understood, are, 
in the understanding, like so many shadows, and leave the cause of 
them always in obscurity. Nevertheless, all these things are such 
as nay be known, and, by being known, may be comprehended, 
provided the mind be occupied in them with pleasure. ‘This plea- 
sure carries its light with it, seeing it is derived from love ; and the 
celestial light, which is intelligence, illumines those who love the 
mysteries of divine wisdom. 

“The wisdom of angels may be conceived, when it is known 
that they are in the celestial light, which is, in its essence, the divine 
truth. This light enlightens their interior sight, which belongs 
to the mind, and their exterior sight, which resides in the 7 
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The angels are also in the celestial heat, which, in its essence, ig 
tie divine goodness, and which i inspires the affection, or the desire, 
of knowledge. An angel is wise in 0 eminent a de eree, and tg 
such an extent, that he may be called wisdom itseli, All iis 
thouglits anu afiections flow and model themselves upon the celcstis! 
form, which is the form of divine wisdom; and his interior, w! 
is the receptacle of this wisdom, is alsq in the celestial form. 

* The stupendous wisdom of angels bursts forth in +! :, 
which flow immediately, and spontaneously, from the thoughts and 
affections. Their language is the exterior form of the fie oughts 
and affections, because nothing hinders them from receiving all the 
divine jadtience : nothing e ternal, nothing foreign, enters, by 
thei < Sememe, into their discourse, as it happens among men.” 
Pp. 2 

“ W hat the wisdom of angels is cannot be perfectly explained, 
but a general idea of it may be acquired. ‘The angels express in 
one word, what men could not express in a thousand; one word 
enly of the language of angels contains a thousand things which 
human language cannot express at all. These are the mysteries 
of the divine wisdom, which are intimately jpined together, and to 
which human wisdom cannot attain The angels give fuil force to 
the word, by the tone, whieh comprizes the alfects ons of all things, 

each according to itsorder. ‘They express in a few words tle con- 
tents of a volume; and give to every word a sound, or inflexion of 
voice, which clevates the interior wisdom signified by it.” 
P. 247. 


ft is plain that Scripture, interpreted according to the laws of 
sound and sober reason, must in one moment dissipate and de- 
stroy this air-built fabric of the imagination: of this Swedenborg 
appears to have been in some measure aware, and therefore pro- 
poses an opmion, whichis much more dangerous than all the ab- 
surdities which we bave presented to our readers, inasmuch as it 
is the parent of them all, the Hydra from whence all these and 
innumerable other heads of heresy and false doctrine proceed ; 
we mean, the double sense of Scripture. According to Sweden- 
borg, there is a literal, and theve is a spiritual sense in the word of 
God, which he asserts, is hidden in every term and passage 
throughout the sacred volume. ‘This internal sense of the word 
contains, as he supposes, an infivite number of secret meanings, 
and mysteries ; names, customs, and even numbers signify spiri- 
tual and important things. ‘To support this doctrine, he adduces 
certain passages in Seripture, such as the white horse, the rider 
with many diadems, and the inscription upon his thigh, trom the 
Revelation ; and becsuse these are declared by the Evangelist to 
be allegorical, he asserts that in every other passage in Scripture 
is allegorical also: the palpable absurdity of which argument it 
will be wholly unnecessary to refute. 
Having 
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Having thus given the reader a summary of the principal doce 
trines which Swedenborg professes to inculcate, a ve unportant 
question remains for our decision, whether the walle binned was 
a lunatic or an impostor, aud whether he actually believed the 
apinions which he promulgated, or framed this system of faith 
from the materials which his faucy suggested, as he might have 
composed a romance, knowing that the whole was but the inven. 
tion of his own unassisted imagination. On which ever side we 
may be inclined to decide, a very considerable difficulty will arise, 
It is scarcely credible, that a man of the strictest morality and 
christian principle, should for no other purpose but that of grati- 
fying his vanity or his ambition, promulgate a system which he 
knew to be replete with lies aud absurdities. His whole life, 
character and conduct, unite m rescuing him from such a charge. 
On the other hand, it must appear equally strange, that a mad. 
man should compose and combine so regular and connected @ 
series of propositions, most of them the result of much thought, 
and many of them adorned with a considerable admixture of truth, 
There appears even in his highest flights a coolness and delibera- 
tion, which might be supposed but ill to accord with the vehes 
mence of enthusiasm, and the vagaries of a distempered mmagina- 
tion. In answer to this objection, we must recur to the observa. 
tions with which we commenced our review of the volume before 
us, and must state our belief in the gradual but stupendous pro- 
gress of this mental malady, It appears that Swedenborg had 
dedicated the early part of his life to the studies of natural philo- 
gophy ; and the various works which he successively published, 
shew that he had formed a deep and extensive acquaintance with 
all its different branches. The abstraction of thought which these 
studies both produce and require, when added -to a vivid and pows 
erful imagination, is the very parent of mysticism and spirituality. 
In following the series of his works, it is curious to observe the 
progress of his mind from physics te metaphysics, and from mee 
taphysics to religious enthusiasm. ‘The last work but one which 
he published previous to his fancied illamimation, was “ A specus 
lative philosophical Essay upon Infinity, the final Cause of the 
Creation, and the Mechanism of the Operation of Soul and 
Body.” If a warm imagination be once fet loose upon such subs 
jects, with no object around it to draw off its attention, nor any 
friend to guide its researches,can we wonder at the creation of the 
strangest hypotheses, or the birth of the strangest delusions. If 
to all this we add a feeling naturally acute upon the subject of re- 
ligion, and awfully sensible of its tremendous importance, we can 
no longer hesitate to acknowledge in the moral frame of Sweden- 
borg, a full aud suflicient cause of all the mysticism with 
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he was mfected. We have already traced the progress of the 
malady, and would we view the effect of the disease in all its vio- 
lence, we shall see them accomplished in the volume before us. 
If to this we add that tremendous and sweeping persuasion that 
he was gifted with the power of developing a hidden meaning iu 
every passage in Scripture, we shall bave little reason to doubt 
but that he believed the system which he framed to be true, and 
that im the delirium of his disordered fancy, he supposed himself 
to have had communication with God. The absurdities to which 
this last idea of the developement of a double meaning will recon- 
cile the mind, is hardly to be believed by any, but by those who 
have witnessed its effects. We ourselves have seen a quarto vo- 
lume pritted (but not published, as we believe) by a gentleman 
who was once in Parliament, and a scholar of no mean abilities 
and attainments, to prove that im every classical author, and parti- 
cularly in Homer, there was not only a double but a treble mean- 
mg: one of these occult meanings we remember in Homer to 
have been the perpetual allusion to the tea of the Chinese, and 
their use of the Ginseng root as a specific for the plague, which 
he asserted to have been aliegorized under the name of Apollo. 

‘Taking all these points into consideration, we cannot in justice 
pronounce Swedenborg to have been an hypocrite or an impostor, 
but the victim rather of a visional fancy and a disturbed and dis- 
ordered imagination ; which operated, as it often does, in a suf- 
ficient degree to produce that melancholy monument of religious 
delusion, the volume before us, vet not to such an extent as to de- 
range the remainder of his intellect, or to render him unfit for the 
intercourse of society, and the common purposes of life. 

It is a curious circumstance, to observe the caution which 
Swedenborg himself offers against the delusions of evil spirits, 
and how fearful he is that men should mistake the suggestions of 
daemons for the conversation of angels, which he supposes to be 
granted only toa chosen few. Vide, P. 88. 

it is to be remembered that this volume is only a selection from 
the works of Swedenborg, which are very voluminous, and are 
writted in the Latin language ; the subjects are tolerably well ar- 
ranged, and it presents, upon the whole, avery fair manual of the 


doctrines and belief of this celebrated mystic. 



































Art. II. Prelectiones Academica Oxonii habite ab Edwardo 
Copleston, S.T'.B. Collegit Orielensis Socio et Poetice 
publico Prelectore, nunc Ecclesia Cathedralis Londinensis 
Prebendario. 8vo. Oxon. 1818. 


MUCH ridicule has been thrown on the business of poetical 
criticism through an unfounded notion, that it is nothing else 
but an attempt to fix by a certain standard things whose beauty 
consists in variableness as well as variety, and to teach mana 
lesson, which he will never consent. to leara of another; 
namely, when he ought to be pleased. It can hardly be denied, 
we think, that the great canonists of this art in its early days 
assumed a tone rather too dogmatical and legislative. And 
many a crier in the court of Parnassus, just able to repeat their 
formulz by heart, has thrust himself into the judgment seat, te 
the great damage of sound doctrine and orthodoy feeling. _ 

Like other bigots, these fanatical worshippers did much to 
depreciate their own idol, Criticism suffered as much, as poetry 
by their foolish attempt to trace a hard unvarying outline round 
forms, which would not be lovely, if they did not waver with 
every breath of heaven. From an important sister of the family 
of mind, a trusty and most useful handmaid, if not a worthy 
coadjutor, of moral philosophy, she was degraded ito a cold 
unmeaning formalist, or at best but an orderly and faithful 
transcriber. 

But, we are glad and proud to write it, our national poetry 
which never wore the shackles of French taste with a good 
grace, has in the course of the last fifty years been gradually 
disencumbering herself of them. And the book now before us 
exhibits a gratifying and inspiriting proof that criticism has 
shared in the benefit of emancipation. Never have we read a 
work more full of moral and literary candour. Where we most 
differ from the author, he almost constrains us to assent for the 
mere pleasure of agreeing with him. Malumus cum Socrate 
errare, quam cum aliis verum dicere. 

It does not appear to have been sufficiently considered, that 
the argumentum a priori is not good in criticism. Her business 
is to enunciate rather than demonstrate : her axioms are drawn 
from the feelings, not the reason. For her best and most user 
ful scope is not the improvement of the poetical art, but of the 
science of human nature. The facts are on record in every 
man’s heart: they are not to be proved, but to be stated and 
accounted for. But we avail ourselves of a more eloquent and 
convincing exposition of this matter. : 

Pp “ Hoc 
VOL. I. JUNE, 1814. ‘ 
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“ Hloc ipse mecum semper statueram, ut qui de re poetica 
precepta traderet decerptis modo locis ex poetis ilustrioribus 
qui aut sublimia, aut venusta, aut aliquam ob causam admiranda 
viderentur, neque ex ipsa mentis humane natura depromet argu- 
nienta et subtiles illas oogitationum yostrarum atque affectuum ra- 
tiones investigaret, is profectd frigidam aliquam contexeret canti- 
Jenam, vix pueris neduin vobis audiendam.”  P, 3. 


We should pomt it out as one of the peculiar merits of this 
author, that he has never lost sight of this: that he is never 
dogmatical im his appeals to authority and established practice : 
that he is not ashamed of avowing a feeling, without assigning a 
direct argument for it. Yet we are inclmed to imagine that his 
attention to this golden rule has led to what we cannot .~ 
regret as the chief disappointment we have experienced in 
reading his book. What we mean will best appear Pann a 
slight sketch of his general system. 

Declaring first, that his object is not limited to any set of 
writings, but is as extensive as poetry itself, he proceeds, ex- 
cusing himself by the way for giving no logical definition of it, 
to poit out what he conceives to be a mistake in Lowth’s 
opinion respecting its final cause. Lowth defines the -poet’s 
object i in two words, Prodesse Delectando : our author m one, 


Delectare. So far we should not have dissented from him, espe- 
cially when we find him qualifying his proposition as follows. 


* Neque enim jam voluptatem aliquam ex Epicuri hortis pe- 
timus, qu mco sensu percipitur, sed longe aliam ac prestantiorem, 
qua scilicet recreatur animus, cum aliquid praclarum aut magni- 
ficum aut venustum intuemur, que nascitur ex ipsa pulchre efhgie 
eonteinplanda.” PP. 16. 


After this, it is impossible that he should be misrepresented 
as saying that every thing, which bemg written in verse gives 
pleasure , is poetry. His rule must clearly be understood in a 
practical sense: he who gives most pleasure, supposing the 
source of that pleasure poetical, is the best poet. 

There is therefore some pleasure or set of pleasures peculiar 
to poetry: where, what, and whence is it?) We doubt whether 
there are two thinking men im the world who would answer 
this question alike. And it is probably — this consideration, 
which has led our hberal minded critic to pass without any 
further description of it immedixtely to the consideration of the 
instruments by which it is produced ; or rather, he seems to 
regard it asa collection of various pleasures, differing im kind 
and degree from each other, and having no common quality 
except “that they arise from the study of the same kind of 
writings. ‘These he proceeds to divide into those of the unite, 
au 
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arid those of the style; of the former he again specifies fogt 
distinct sources, imitation, the affections, imagination, and ace 
quired taste (judicium). ~ These form the cardinal points of his 
critical chart: but only the three first regions of the materia 
poetica are laid down in this volume. The office to which the 
world is indebted for it beitig tenable only for a term of years, 
was resigtied by Mr. C. before the completion of his plan; but 
we hope. that he will yet complete it. It were unfair to all fu- 
ture aspirants in poetry to leave one of its best manuals a 
blank. 

Probably this is not the otily imperfection necessarily at- 
tendant on the circumstances of this publication. A’ public 
lecture is. not the fittest form for discriminating feelings nicely, 
or investigating them profoundly. Besides, a dead language is 
almost a gag to the tongue in delivering ideas so abstract and so 
delicately “distinguished. 

A feeling of ‘these difficulties has, we suspect, deterred our 
author in many cases from going deeply into the principles of 
phenomena, which he has stated accurately and impressively, 
In that part of his subject to which we have just referred, it 
might be expected more particularly to operate. For if there 
be any one term which comprises in itself all the peculiar 
pleasures of poetry (we speak our feelings, let our readers com- 
pare them with their own) it is association. Now the Latin 
language presents no term correspondent to this, and the 
mental process itself seems to have been so little considered by 
their critics, that to have expounded a theory, of which it 
formed a chief element, in Latin, it would have been necessary 
to new-mould their whole philosophical vocabulary. Never- 
theless, we find it so well explained in one of its applications 
in this very work (p. 411), that however insurmountable the 
difliculty might have been to others, we are convinced that Mr. 

C. if he h: id undertaken it, would have succeeded. But foras- 
much as he, leaning rather to the opinion which assorts to- 
gether under the name of poetry five or six distinct pleasures, 
has chosen to omit it, we shall be excused for stating, in default 
of his weightier authority, what has seemed to us most probable 
1 this matter. 

Every man probably first thmks of poetry as of something 
synonimous with verse. But no man of taste could long con- 
tent himself with this idea. With a very little practice, the 
graces of the form are distinguished ffom those of the drapery, 
and every one frames his own model of poetry, as he does that 
of material beauty. ‘The efficient causes, therefore, both of 
beauty and poetry, vary as the various associations of indivi. 
duals: but it does not follow that there is no uniformity in this 
Pp 2 variety, 
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variety, that the result reached, or supposed to be reached by 
these infinitely changing means may not be one and the same. 
And if there be any who find themselves able to refer all their 
pleasures of taste more or less remotely to one set of associ. 
ations, to them those associations are a satisfactory test whether 
a sentiment or expression be poetry or no. 

Now as far as an induction very limited m duration and ex- 
tent will justify us, we should venture, in spite of our author’s 
censure on those who restrict the pleasures of poetry to one 
source to avow ourselves of this number. And we should 
ground our opinion on a thought beautifully expressed in the 
last page of this work. 


** Haud scio an sanctior quedam inter has artes et veram 
virtutem necessitudo intercedat, ut quod in illis rectum sit et de- 
corum etiam summi illius boni quodammodo particeps fiat.’? 


‘* That strain I heard was of a higher mood.” 


It is to the awakening of some moral or religious feeling, 
not by direct instruction (that is the office of morality or 
theology) but by way of association, that we would refer all 
poetical pleasure. If the thought has never struck our readers, 
we would only request of them not to throw it by untried, 
as strained or visionary, but to wait till they have applied it to 
what passage soever they have been wont to delight in most. 
Such an examination will at once shew whether our conjecture 
is at all borne out by fact. 

It would require a volume to unfold the principle, and the 
experience of a life to prove it. We would only for the present 
obviate two objections, which will, it is likely, immediately 
suggest themselves to at least one half of the thinkers on the 
subject. The first is, that we are extending the empire of 
poetry too far, inasmuch as mora} and religious associations are 
produced not only by writing, but by statues, pictures, melodies, 
even by numberless objects of common life. We readily grant, 
that they are; nor have we the least objection to apply the 
term poetry to every such case. Nay, we have no doubt, that 
the observation, if proved in detail, would confirm our position, 
by shewing that no subjects of the arts, or of common life, are 
fit for poetry, which do not immediately or circuitously produce 
some such effect. [fall this be allowed, we see nothing absurd 
in calling the same result by the same name, whatever be the 
sensible instrument whereby it is produced. Be it addressed 
to the eye, ear, or mind only; be it a song of Handel, a 
painting of Reynolds, or a verse of Shakespeare ; if it “ trans- 


port our minds beyond this ignorant present,” if it fill us with 
the 
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the consciousness of immortality, or the pride of knowing right 
from wrong, it is to us, to all intents and purposes, poetry. 
Nor is it any thing uncommon iu language to apply the term to 
these arts. We hear of the poetry of sculpture, the poetry of 
painting: and we have been led to our present conjecture 
partly by an attempt to find out what it was in each case 
whereby they were imagined to partake of their sister’s nature. 

On the other hand it may seem that we are excluding by 
this definition many writings, which the world has agreed to 
wrap in laurel as genuine scrolls from Apollo. If a poet must 
be religious, it will be asked, what becomes of Lucretius, 
what of Anacreon, what of one of our. most popular living 
bards? ‘The answer is ready: we do not ask that he should pro- 
fess religion or morality, but only that he should use ideas and 
language calculated to raise religious ‘and moral associations. 
It is very evident that he may do this unconsciously even while 
he is preaching atheism or misanthropy, and that the images 
thus introduced into the mind may be so fascinating as com- 
speed to withdraw its gaze from the monstrous forms which 
urk behind them. Is it the cheerless self-dependance, the su- 
percilious irreligion of Epicurus, or his own zeal for truth and 
thirst for lovely scenery, that sets Lucretius on high among 
poets f Is it for his joyless libertinism, his selfishness in love, 

is scepticism in loyalty and religion that our ladies admire 
Childe Harolde? or is not all this felt even by his warmest 
idolizers as so much taken from his poetical merits, be they what 
they may? 

We should hardly have ventured on these remarks had we 
conceived them to be utterly at variance with the doctrine of 
the work which gave occasion to them. It would indeed have 
been a strong presumption against any theoretical opinion, to 
have found it inconsistent with a code of practical rules wherein 
almost every enactment, enforced by the aptest and most cone 
vincing examples, finds an instinctive assent before prejudice 
has time to lift her voice against it. But either we are strangely 
self-deluded, or it so happens that each of the three sources of 
‘poetical pleasure as here laid open by our author is fed from 
that higher fountain to which we have endeavoured tq trace 
them. To make out this point, we will try to give a general 
outline of his method in each, especially pointing out those 
parts of it wherein some such principle seems to be implied. _ 

And first in treating of imitation, Mr. C. is especially careful 
to warn us that he does not mean that meagre and babyish 
amusement of findug out the originals of such and such portraits, 
to which on the authority of one great name* the origin of 





* See Aristotla. Rhet. b. i. 
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poetry bas been sometimes ascribed. At least this we collect 
from his often declaring, that to make poetry it is not sufficient 
that the objects be well imitated unless they have something 
pleasing or affecting in themselves. We delight also in the 
indignant tone which he assumes (p. 52), in rejecting their 
fancy who would turn this divine art into a babbling mimic, a 
mere echoer of sounds with or without meganjug. ‘These ex- 
ploded, there remain two sorts of imitation mstrumental to 
Poetry: indirect, by which the style and structure takes the 
colour of the subject: and direct, whereby the forms of all 
absent things are embodied and made present to the mind’s eye. 
‘Lhe former our author promises to consider, where 1t more pro- 
perly occurs, in treating of style. ‘The other is divided according 
to its subjects into tbree species, respectively employed on ex- 
ternal objects, characters and passions, actions and events ; which 
latter falling under the province of judgment is left for discussion 
to a future part of the work, Under the first head we are led 
to cite the contrast between descriptive poetry and painting, 
partly as a specimen of distinct and compact writing such as 
few attain even in their mother tongue, partly, because 1 tends 
tu illustrate the principles just now set forth. 


*“* Profecto artes ha due, de quibus loquimur, in plurimis certé 
similes ac cognate, in nonnullis dispari omnino sunt natura, et 
disciplina indigent penitus diversa. Neque enim ut Pictoris ita 
Poetwz sunt partes singula aperte distinguere, membra formamque 
explere, et justa mole ac mensura referre. Non patitur hanc 
operosam solicitudinem ipsa poescos natura; neque omnia isto 
modo elaborari aut oportet aut decet. Quin diversum quodam- 
ynodo ad finem alter ab altero spectare, certe diversam ingredi 
videntur viem. Nempe illi, quam maxime ad fidem nature ex- 
press re, mentem imitatione delectare propositum est. Hic rem 
eo usque depingit, dum eam jam imperfectam arripiat mens, et 
suis €x copiis quod desit suppleat. Hic admoto quasi pabulo acuit 
provocatque animum, [lle saturatum dimittit. Tum, quod maxi- 
mum est, etsi Pictori sua semper qualiscunque aus constabit, qui 
ad veritatem etiam in re vulgari ac vilissima appropinquaverit, 
Poetam contra nihil fere nisi quod sud sponte aliquid feret gratix 
aut venustatis imitari decebit: et sepissime fit, ut quod laudis 
studio ac cure debeatur, id omne ingenio sit detrahendum. Qui- 
bus causis permotus magnopere eos mirari soleo qui in voluptatis 
ilius naturam diligentius inquirentes, qua ex imitatione percipitur, 


precipuam ejus partem ponunt in similitudine verum intuenda.” 
P. 41, ‘2. 


From this and from many other passages we gather it as our 
author's decided opmion, that the chief part of the pleasure 
derived through umitation arises from some beauty in the objects 
imitated. What remains, if there be any, must of course eo 
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fram the perfectness of the imitation itself, Now, both these, 
as far as they are poetical, we canuot help considering as plea- 
sures of the imagimation, since they seem to depend on the 
degree in which the mind is enabled to realize within itself 
something unreal. We say, as far as they are poetical, since 
to us it is a characteristic of poetry, as distinguished from those 
arts which address themselves to the senses, that we are never 
merely passive in receiving pleasure from it; that there must be 
some elasticity in the reader's mind, else it will not vibrate to 
the touch of the artist. To the want or the neglect whereof 
we are fain to ascribe it, that any are found, who have no farther 
notion of poetry than itis something in verse, thereby degrad- 
ing it to the level of a country dance, or a merry peal of bells, 
ii the list of human enjoyments. 

Now if poetical pleasure, through whatever instrument 
derived, unply some working of the mind within itself, we 
do not see how the mere perception of external resemblance. 
can ever consutute, as in portrait painting, the test of ex- 
ceellence in the art. Here is no subject of pride, uo im- 
pulse toward improvement, whereof the mind can be conscious. 
It does not act; it only feels that it is acted on, We con- 
clude, therefore, that wherever from the beauty of the thing 
imitated, or the skill of the imitator the mind is excited to fill 
up the picture for itself, there is pleasure indeed, and poetical 
pleasure, not however produced by the perception of likeness, 
but by the workings of the imagination. [low it, m common 
with the other pleasures of the imagination, may be grounded 
ov the higher associations, we shall preseutly attempt to shew. 
fn other cases of exact description we are pleased with the suc- 
cess of the artist, and perhaps the truth of his representations; just 
as we are with a Dutch landseape, or an exact historical narra- 
tion ; but because the heart and the fancy are asleep the while, 
we cannot consent to call this poetry. 

Our author appears to have had this feeling more present to 
him in writing on the imitation of external objects, than on that 
of human characters and passions. Perhaps it was because the 
- poetical and historica! pleasures in the latter are more blended 

than in the other. He has himself observed (see p. 120, and 
elsewhere) that sympathy is in most cases imseparable from a 
correct delineation of men’s habits and feelings. We would add, 
that the subject of the moral picture, apart from the workman- 
ship, can hardly fail to arouse the imagimation, and the creative 
energy, above described is forthwith set in motion. At least, 
we are certain that‘the passages, which he has transcribed in 
his 8th and 9th Lectures, in order to prove that part of the 
pleasure of poetry is owing to the recognition of likeness, shown 
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to us so many evidences to the contrary. As an instance: the 
first that occurs is Menedemas relating his feelings when his son 
had left him. 


* Ubi comperi ex iis, qui ei fuere conscii, 
Domum revertor mestus atque ‘animo fera 
Perturbato, atque incerto pre egritudine. 
Adsido: accurrunt servi: soccos detrahunt : 
Video alios festinare, lectos sternere, 
Cenam apparare; pro se quisque sedulo 


Faciebant, quo illam mihi lenirent miseriam. 
Ter. Heauton. I. 1. 69.” 


It is not surely because this is like the life merely, but from 
our sympathy for the father’s distress and the affectionate assi- 
duity of his servants; that it delights us. Whereas, in the 
following verses from Lucretius, though nothing can be’ more 
precise than the description, we cannot feel any poetry. 


“ Denique ubi in medio nobis equus acer obhesit 
Fiumine ; et in rapidas amnis despeximus undas; 
Stantis equi corpus transversum ferre videtur 
Vis, et in adversum flumen contrudere raptim: 
Et, quocunque oculos trajecimus, omnia ferri 
Et fluere adsimili nobis ratione videntur. 
Luc. 4. 422.” 


If this be poetry, any man may be a poet, who will take the 
trouble of putting a few pages of Newton's Opticks, into blank 
verse. 

Throughout Mr. C’s remarks on the particular objects, modes, 
excellencies and defects of imitation, we found ourselves inte- 
rested and instructed. Many things which we had seen before, 
are there put in a new light: many which we had often felt, 
but know not how to express or account for, are feelingly and 
convincingly stated. But what, here and every where else, we 
we regard as the prime virtue of this writer's manner is his 
surpassing distinctness hoth in word and thought. He lays the 
right emphasis on every thing. 

Iu the second and third parts of the work, which treat of 
the atfections and of imagination, our gratification was still 
more unmixed, for we found less that seemed inconsistent with 
our own poetical creed. According to that creed, sympathy and 

yhantasy, the one chiefly employed on moral, the other on re- 
igious associations, divide between them the regions of verse: 
the one warning against selfishness, the other against despon- 
dency; the one staying our steps in the course, the other point- 
ing to the geal; the one telling us of our duty here, the other 
of our reward hereafter, One half of this doctriné, we appre- 
hend, 
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hend, will readily be granted us: it has been for these 2000 years 
an axiom in criticism, that to purify the affections by terror aiid 
pity is a final cause of tragedy, and we are not aware of any 
reason why it should not be extended to all poetry. But that part 
of our proposition which concerns imagination may not perliaps 
be so clearly understood or so easily allowed. 

All the pleasures of poetry, as the term is commonly appre- 
hended, imply the embodying something visionary, the present- 
ing something absent, the bettering something imperfect: their 
very being lies in the consciousness of some such operation. 
Now what (excepting in a mind thoroughly diseased and depraved, 
wherein imagination and reason too are slaves of the body) what 
can tend more strongly to make man feel his own dignity; to 
disencumber him of earthly affections, and lift bim nearer what 
he once was, and what he may be again, than the exercise and 
invigoration of a power so totally independant of material 
things, so much at variance with the senses as this is? If then 
all the honest pleasures of the imagination have this high kin- 
dred, and if we may boldly exclude as unpoetical such as are 
corrupt and sensual, what hinders but that the poetry of the 
imagination, as well as that of the heart, be owned to have its 
beginning and end in religious and moral associations ? 

We must now recur, but briefly, to that part of Mr. C’s. worl 
which treats of the passions. He takes the natural division of 
the subject into the persons, events, and sentiments, best fitted 
to excite them; everywhere selecting the commonest faults, and’ 
the rarest excellencies, and thus making his work really useful 
to writers as well as readers. We pass over some very sensible 
lectures on the production of pity, and hasten to one, which 
we regard as inferior to none, on the use of madness in exciting 
sympathy. It is there maintained, in opposition to a common 
opinion, that this, apart from all other calamities, is not an 
object of pity. We were startled at first by this doctrine, but 
on ail attentive examination of his argument, and consequent re-. 
ference to the most remarkable instances of poetic madness 
wherewith we are.acquainted, we were thoroughly converted to 
‘ it. We are unwilling to injure this admirable essay by mutilated 
extracts, or a meagre analysis, but we recommend it as a per- 
fect model of critical discrimination and illustration by example, 

Mr. C. has written con amore on the use of sentiments. KR 
ferring their poetical merit to the sympathy which they excite, he 
has laid it down as a general rule that they should not be uttered. 
as lessons of reason, but as bursts of feeling. 


“ Quod enim via et rations docebitur, id jam noh poéma érit 
sed préceptoris formula. Sed sicati in vita niclius exermplis ju- 
ventutero institui aiunt quam preceptis, ita in carminibus quacun- 
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que ad mores et mentem moderandam pertinent, minima de indus- 
tria dici videantur, sed sponte nasci, et pro re nata efferri: que 
cum gratiam quandam et nitorem fabule prabeant, tum et ipsis 
quoque ex fabula vim novam et pondus comparabunt.” 


In other words, the poet wanders out of his province if he 
attempt to teach except by association. He must be content 
with sign and gesture: the divine and morualist alone speak the 
the language of instruction. 

Sentiments may be divided into two classes, according to the 
nature of tlre affections which they excite. Some are pleasing 
in that they revive in us certain just, and natural feelings too 
long benumbed or lulled by worldly pursuits: such are those 


which set forth the shortness of life, the instability of fortune, 
the delights of domestic life. 


** Dictum enimvero est sententias hasce non minis pre novitate 
nuuditores tenere, quoniam, modo attcentius quis inquirat, spe 
eandem rem sibi in mentem venisse fatebitur. Attamen ea est 
rerum humanarum ratio, ut raro in has cogitationes se convertat 
mimus. Alia nobis inter agendum, alia nihil agentibus placent. 
Aliter negotiis impliciti et studio ardentes, aliter otio diffluentes et 
euris vacui judicamus. Quod profecto ni ita esset, vix ad vite 
munera exsequenda suppeterent animi atque vires. Hinc autem fit, 
ut quoties fabula bene morata aut poetarum sententiis revocamur 
a hwe quiete mentis judicia, falsa quodaumodo pro veris mutare, 
certe ab opinione sordida ac vulgari ad meliorem frugem reversi 
esse videmur,” 


We doubt whether Mr. C. has not erred in ascribing so much 
of the pleasure derived from these sentiments to the love of 
truth. It is most certain that they would not please if they were 
untrue, for then they would not be found as they are in every 
man’s bosom: yet we are disposed to think that it is not the reason’ 
discerning them to be true, but the fancy recognizing them as 
connected with interesting remembrances and expectations, which 
makes us linger about them with so much delight. 

Other sentiments there are which address themselves imme- 
diately to our love of virtue, glory, or immortality. ‘These re- 
ceive great additional effect when they are enforced by the 
character of the speaker, and tend in their turn to illustrate it; 
and this is sometimes done by making them deviate from the 
common track of that character: “ Si quando virum strenuum 
et bellicosum: contingat leniter loqui, iracundum temperate, 
mollem atque imbellem animose.” P. 324. Of this kind are 
several touching traits in Shakespeare’s Queen Catherine. 

Between the second and third parts we find a Lecture on 
Fpitaphs, which we recommend to be got by heart by all writers 

id. 
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m marble, who look for excellence as well as durability. Our 
author makes a threefold division of them, according as they 
are meant to tell us something of the deceased, to express the 
feelings of the survivors, or to deliver some moral or religious 
sentiment. He rightly condemns their custom, who write a 
Jong list of actions and honours on a tomb: perhaps however 
the rule may be qualified in some measure for national mouu- 
ments. Great caution, we appreheud, should be used in apply- 
mg his direction that epitaphs should be somewhat pointed and 
epigramatic. We have heard people talk of the sting of an 
epitaph; to our minds, every thing but simplicity and un- 
adorned seriousness is as snuch out of plice on a tomb as ina 
player. 

In reading the Lectures on Imagination we were more than 
ever disposed to repine that the author’s professorship should so 
soon have come to an end. Fis hand was restramed to a few 
touches, but of those every one is bold and masterly: we allude 
particularly to the Lecture on Mythology, whom we are,dclighted 
to find so ably advocated, after her unjust proscription by 
Johnson, and to that on the use of antiquity and prophecy. Ia 
very uth, the touch of poetry never thrills so deeply as. when 
she purges our eyes to behold the infancy or old age of mankind, 
what our fathers were and what our children will be. These, 
the highest pleasures of hope and memory, are. common ta all 
human nature: others there are arisig out of the destinies of 
of nations and of individuals, and as various as they. Arguing 
with reference to these last, some have supposed the poetry of 
the Imagination altogether unsusceptible: of law or order; to 
whom our author excellently answers, that although the fancy 
link objects rather from their accidents, than from their sab. 
stance, and although in each man’s reveries their gonuection be 
almost evanescent, yet whosoever would interest others must 
avail himself of some more general assocaation. He may talk 
as he will to himself, buf he must talk grammar in company. 
‘This is evinced by an examination of those “ loose pearls,” the 
Persian and Arabic love-songs, of which Sir William Jones has 
given specimens. 

The concluding Lecture offers some detached observations 
on style, and unfolds the law of analogy in metaphor aud 
simile. : 

We feel less regret for the omission of that part of the work, 
which should have treated of judgment, because, as our readers 
may have already seen, we are not disposed to consider any 


thing which addresses itself, as this mostly does, to the unders, 


standing only, as properly belonging to poetry. That it is a 
high and dignified pleasure, we readily acknowledge, but we see 
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not how it differs from what we feel on making out the propor- 
tions of an historical or moral work. Yet it is on one side 
strongly bound to poetry. Constantly reaching after perfect 
order, it stirs the moral sense with the desire and the fancy with 
the image of perfect virtue. 

We cannot close this book, by far the most distinct and the 
richest in matter of any which it has fallen to our lot to read on 
the subject, without repeating our earnest wish that it may be 
completed and modernized. For we are convinced, that it would 

_ be of great and universal benefit in more ways than one. Cri- 
ticisim, besides her office of developing the general laws of the 
human mind, is vapable of teaching us a valuable lesson on the 
connection of the intellectual and moral faculties. Mr. C’s 
book is a sufficient proof of this. Let every one study it, who 
can be delighted with contemplating the steady and fearless 
march of a spirit unwearied in lookmg for ‘Truth, prompt in 
discovering, and frank in imparting it; full of mdulgence for all 
that is pardonable in error, full of honest and holy indignation 
against ail that is debasing, immoral, or irreligious. 





Arr. TI: The Law of Libel: in which is contained, a gene- 
ral History of this Law in the Ancient Codes, und of its Ln 
traduction and successive Alterations, in the Law of England. 
Comprehending a Digest of all the leading Cases upon Libels, 

from the earliest to the present Time. By Francis Ludlow 
Holt, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 8vo. 
pp- $1), Reed. 1812. 


# Treatise on the Offence of Libel: with a Disquisition on the 
Right, Benefit, and proper Boundaries of Political Dis- 
cussion. By Juht George, of the Mtddle Temple, Special 
Pleader, 80. pp. 301. ‘Taylor and Hessey. 1812. 


& Treatise on the Law of Slander, Scandalum Magnatum, 
aud Fatse Rumoms; Sc. Sc. By Thomas Starkie, Esq. 
of Luncoln’s Jun, Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. G88. 
Clarke and Sons. 1813. 


MILTON in his speech for the liberty of unlicensed printing 
bas this remarkable passage : 


" It is of greatest conceroment in the Church and common- 
Wealth to hav. a vigilant eye how books demean themselves as well 
e$ mien, and thereaiter to confine, intprison, and do sharpest justice 
ch them as malefactors; for books are nyt absolutely dead things, 

but 
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but do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active as that soul 
was whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial 
the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as lively, and as vigorously preductive, ag 
those fabulous dragon’s teeth ; and being sown up and down, ma 
chance to spring up armed men. And yet on the other hand, un- 
less wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good book : 
who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he 
whe destroys a good book kills reason itself, kills the image of God, 
as it were in the eye.” 


This living efficacy of books, this mighty power of the press, 
both for good and evil, is in no country more sensibly felt, under 
no constitution of Government more continually exerted, than in 
England. Ina country, where every man fancies himself a poli- 
tician, and where the great body of the people have the most 
ample means of obtaining information upon the scenes which are 
acting before them from the publications daily issuing from the 
press ; mens’ minds and opimions must obviously be im a 
measure influenced and directed by those who will be at the pains 
to give them th:s information. It is therefore, most important 
to the peace and well-being of society, that this office should be 
discharged by persons who are upright in their motives, enlightened 
in their views, and impartial in their judgments. But as ex- 
perience teaches us, that the press has in all ages teemed with 
writers of a very different description, and it is to be feared it 
will always contmue to do so; some salutary authority, in what- 
ever hands it may be thought proper to place it, must evidently 
be exerted to restrain the malice, and to punish the aggressions of 
the designing and malevolent: some antidote, must be 
against the venom of those literary reptiles, who hide themselves 
in their dens from the eye of day, and in the darkness of night 
crawl about seeking to instil the poison from their fangs into the 
noblest and best blood of the country. ‘The difficulty of exer- 
cising this restraint, of applying this antidote, so as neither to 
check free and fair discussion on the one hand, nor to suffer li. 
centiousness and disaffection to wanton uncontrouled on the 
other, is acknowledged by all : and much has been said and writ- 
ten on both sides of the question, some contending that the licen- 
tiousness of the press requires to be corrected with a strong 
hand, others that its liberty is in danger of being destroyed; nay, 
the very existence of that liberty has been asserted or denied y 
as the books published with impunity have appeared to the dif- 
ferent speakers and writers to contain in themselves the elements 
either of order or disorder. 

The three books before us have been written with very dif- 
ferent views, and treat the subject of libel each in a very different 

manner 
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manuer. We shall muke some few remarks upon each separate. 
ly, and afte ares pi oceed to consider the Law of Libel, as it 
now is, giving such extracts from them, as Will best serve to 
eludicate that ia w, and to explain the principles upon which it is 
founded. 

Mr. Holt’s book is written with great care and research, and 
arranged with much method aud perspicuity : we think it cannot 
fail of being highly useful and instructive both to the lawyer and 
the pris vale gentle: an: it leans rether to authorities than princi- 
ples, althoush the author by quoting the authorities theimscives 
has generally endeavoured to exhibit the principles on which they 
ave grounde d, and has sometimes disc lisse ‘d those principles him- 


self. © The objects of this book are,” as we are told in the 
Nor e. 


To point out the conformity of the law of libel with the com- 
mon law of the land: to show that this law has very few peculari- 
ties, and that these peculiarities are rather necessary properties of 


the nature of the subject, than arbitrary deviations fromthe general 
prinetp les of the law, 


In order to do this, Mr. Holt has traced with great diligence 
the doctrine of libel from the earliest times, and has combated 
with the most eminent success the notion that this doctrine origi- 
nated m the court of Star-Chamber ; clearly shewing that it 
existed long before in ovr common law courts, and that its root is 
in fact to be found in the celebrated “ four Constitutions of Con- 
stantine de famosis Libellis.” We have only to regret that this 
gentleman has not more fully entered into and considered the 
popular objections to the law of libel; for which, from what he 
has written upon the subject, we believe him to be so well quit- 
litied: that he has said little in this book re: specting the proprie- 
ty of not admitting truth to be pleaded as a justi ification man in- 
dictment for libel; still less respecting the jiece ssary severity of 
the punishment; and nothing at all respecting the question of 
submitting the quantum of punishinent to he decision of the 
jury : three points, which are completely questiones vexata in 
the present times, and which have their strenuous advocates 
both within and without the walls of Westmmster Hall. 

Highly as we think of this writer, we cannot forbear noticing 


in bis: book one of the most singular instances of law- -pedantry 
we remember to have ever met with. 


In a note in the secoud 
page is the following passage : 


“ There are many titles in the civil law, asserting rights and 


prince iples from which our more correct notions ot ‘duty avert. The 
our following are the principal: Ist. The Patria potestas, so much 


the 
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the characteristic of the Romans as to constitute one of their dis 
tinguishing epithets as a people ; 


* Dum domus /Ener Capitoli immobile saxum, 
Accolet, imperiunque pater Romanus habebit. 


/En. 9. 449. 


‘ It is unnecessary to enumerate cases in which this family doe 
minion passed juto such tyranny, that the Emperers found it neces- 
sary, gradually and indirectly to abolish it.” 


It is really curious to observe, how a sensible, well informed 
fuan can so carry his profession: al habits of thinking into every 
thing be reads, as to make Virgil himself wind up his most ad- 
mired and most beautiful Episode with a passage, worthy only 
of a special pleader’s clerk. Mr. Holt is a very good lawyer, 
but we sincerely hope he will never be a commentator on the 
classics, 

We beg to recommend to our readers the perusal of the In- 
troduction to Mr. Starkie’s book: im it they will find the sub- 
ject matter distinctly stated, the arguments against subjecting the 
press to any previous restraint of a licenser judiciously com- 
pressed, and the benctits of free discussion luminously displayed. 
More than two thirds of the book are taken up in treating of the 
law of libel in civil actions, and the mode of proceedings im the 
courts: the other third is occupied with the criminal law, in 
which the author after detailing with as much accuracy as the sub- 
ject will admit of, what is, and what is not indictable, and the 
different methods of bringing the offender to justice, sums up 
with his usual ability in a concluding chapter the provisions 
which the wisdom of our laws has made for preventing the mis- 

chievous effects of libel, and shows them to be such as may well 
consist with the true liberty of the subject, aud as are essential to 
the peace and harmony of society. 

But of the three publications before us, that of Mr. George is 
by far the most argumentative, and enters most fully into the 
doctrine of libel, and the reason upon which it rests. This work 
indeed, can hardly be called a /egal treatise: to our simple sp- 
prehension it is entirely a political dissertation: the major part 
of the book is in fact comprised in a sort of episodical “ disqui- 
sition on the right, benefit, and proper boundaries of political dis- 
cussion,” a subject of the highest possible concernment to every 
man amongst us, which is well worthy to employ the pen of the 
most able and constitutional law yer, and for the judicious treat- 
ment of which such a one would be justly entitled to the 
warmest thanks of the community. For to mark out and define the 
houndaries between that hovest aud candid animadversion open 
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public men and measures, which has so direct and benefical ten- 
dency to prevent the growth of corruption, and that bitter and 
virulent invective, which, whether originating in the mistaken 
zeal of fancied reformers, or in the despair of wretches to whom 
the prospect of anarchy alone holds out any hopes, has an equal 
operation in lowering the general respect for the institutions of 
our country through its ministers, requires no mean powers of 
discrimination : and he who should well execute this task would 
merit the praise of having done more for the general quiet, than 
the prosecutor to conviction of an bundred libellers. 

How far Mr. George may have any reasonable claim to this 
praise, we shall now ‘proceed to examine, and this we shall be 
obliged to do at greater length and more expence of paper than we 
have bestowed upon either of his companions, both because his 
book takes so much wider a range, and, because we shall not 
have so many opportunities of quoting from him afterwards, 
when we come to consider the law of libel, as it at present 
exists. 

Mr. George in the title-page styles himself a Speczal Pleader ; 
modest enough! ‘This branch of the profession, it is well known, 
is conversant rather in words and phrases, than in the sense in- 
tended to be conveyed by them, or the reasons of their particular 
use; it is guided in short wholly by precedent, and he 1s indeed, 
a bold man, who ventures to draw a declaration on a plea in 
words at all differmg from the technical form commonly in use. 
We would not be understood to say that a prescribed form of 
words is not in many cases and in particular parts of the science 
of pleading highly advantageous and almost necessary : but we 
must confess that we have often lamented the verbiage and tau- 
tology, the distinctions without differences, the prolixity and in- 
volution, which generally disgrace these master. pieces of logical 
precision, where it is thought as essential to the success of the 
suit that the subject matter should be wrapped up in a dozen 
counts, as it is to that of the play, that the grave-digger in Ham. 
let should be inclosed in as many waistcoats. But this by the 
way: to return to our author. 

We were led to expect from this title page much laboured 
research in discovering the proper forms of proceedings im libel, 
and the exact places at which ixnuendos and to wits should be 
introduced : we supposed that we should find the ground work 
composed of matters culled from ancient records and the dicta 
of learned judges, But no! Mr. George is a special pleader of 
a different cast, who disdaining to be guided by the wisdom of 
the most emiment men in the profession of the law in times past 
and present, has altogether scorned authorities and has under- 
taken to lay down from the resources of his own fertile mind the 
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abstract principles on which the law of libel ought to rest, and 
the proper boundaries of free discussion ; at the time showing 
that all which, has hitherto. been written and maintained on these 
subjects is radically wrong. This gentleman evidently belongs 
to the modern school of /iberality, the danger of whose geue- 
ralising spirit we cannot now stop to point out, and one of whose 
liberal tenets is, the predicating dishonesty of every man ia 
power. For ourselves we confess that we have a foolish partia- 
lity for the old doctrine, that every man shall be presumed up- 
right till the contrary is proved against him, and that, not by the 
publications of individuals, but by the laws of his country. We 
are therefore always suspicious, when, we find those who are in 
authority treated with general contempt in any book, that the au- 
thor has, to say the least of it, takea up .his opinions without 
sufficient information and deliberation., .As to. the work before 
us, we have perused it with great attention, and have found in it 
many sound principles, which we regret to see mixed with and 
overwhelmed by a load of unintelligible jargon, and of puerile 
and pompous mimuteness.. We will venture to say, that if the 
argument were to be stripped of long and laboured attempis to 
prove self-evident propositions which no man in his senses ever 
doubted, of idle disquisitions respecting laws in general, and of 
the author’s reasons for always beginning ab ovo, in short of all 
which is not conducive to the main point, this volume of 361 
octavo pages would be reduced to the compass of a small 
pamphlet. In fact it appears to be nothing more than this: 
that every man should be allowed to publish whatever he thinks 
proper, provided it be not injurious to the deserved good fame of 
individuals, nor to the harmony and comfort of the community : 
that oar laws do not accurately define what shall be considered 
as injurious in either of these ways, whichis left to the judge and 
the jury to'decide: that in forming this decision, neither by the 
directions of the judge, nor the consideration of the jury, is due 
weight given to the motives of the defendant : and therefore that 
the liberty of the press is incomplete. ‘This we conceive to be 
a fair statement, of Mr. George’s argument. The two first pro- 
positions are adinitted on all hands, the two last we shall consider 
hereafter. 

But. before we proceed to the second part of our subject we 
must say a few words respecting the style of this treatise. We 
enter then our formal protest against the magisterial and com- 
manding air with which the author’s opinions are ushered into 
notice : we were well nigh everawed by its imposing effect, and 
could scarcely summon up courage to examine the merits of the 
work. The modest doxe7 3¢ wor of Demosthenes, itrseems was 
ill suited to this aspiring genius, who has therefore ee the 
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higher phraseology of dédoxra1, and has ever if lis mouth, “T 
inust therefore deliver it us my opimon.” Now, mde spendenth 
of the bad taste of sueh oracular deliveries, which may be well 
enough at the bottom of a case sent by au attorney for adviee, 
we coftsider them as unfair upon the public , Who are apt to be 
frightened mto acqniescence with opinions advanced with so 
much confidence: it is like a becoar bittic kine a man down, and 
then asking him for charity. There is, throughont this book, an 
estentations attenrpt at close and logic at reasonmy, which often 
leads the author mto obscurity, not from the baduess of the wea- 
pons he uses, but from his auskiliulness in handlmg them. We 
shall make this more plain by an extract. 

After objecting to the common notion, that bbe) is a public 
offence because it has 2 tendency to cause a breach of the peace, 
as not being sufficiently comprehensive, nor applicable to all cases 
of libel; Mr. George goes on to say, that the supporters of this 
accident (namely a temdency toa breach of the peace) as essen- 
tial to libe!, have involved themselves in many contradictions. 

‘Phen follows a notable argamentum ex absurdo : 


** Libel is allowed on ail hands not to be of itself a breach of the 
peace, only to have a tendency to cause a breach ef the peace. 
Yet to say iat an act against morality is a breach of the peace, 
is te say that publishmg an obscene book (which is an act 
against morality) is a breach of the peace; and this would be to 
make libe! itself'a breach of the peace. Tor if an act without force 
provided it be against “ gdod order and government” be a breach 
of the peace, and an act against morality be an act against good 
order and government, as is above puf, and the publishing an ob- 
ecene book, or, to use another word, an immoral book, be, as it 

certainly isy an act against morality, and the publishing of such a 
book, as being an act against morality is punishable as libel, , it is 
plain that libel itself is a breach of the peace : whereas it is clearly 
held that libel is not a breach of the peace, but that it only has a 
tendency to a breach of peace. 


He should have added, which is viiard, Q. R. D. We need 
make no comnient on this passuge: we suspect the following 
silogism is intended : 

Every act against mor: ality isa breach of the peace, but ebscene 
libel is an act : against morality, therefore obscene libel is a breach 
of the peace. 

In the following extract Mr. George scems to have formed’ a 
strange notion of metaphysics : 


“© if then a man who thrusts an obscene book into the hands of 
any individual of real moral principle, must be taken to mean that 
auch books are agreeable te his taste, and so to libel him in o 
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moral character ; so he who sends forth an obscene book to tlie 
public at large, must be taken to mean that such books are suited 
to the taste of the public, and thus to libel it in its moral character. 
But if my reader should think that this conclusion does not rest on 
any safe foundation in nature, but that it is of the description, 
which is commonly meant, when a proposition is objected to as 
being ‘‘ too metaphysical ;”? I must repeat that I do not see how an 
obscene book can be called a lidel, consistently with the notion of 
a libel, as it is to be collected from all other adjudged cases,” 


We can assure Mr. George that not only will his conclusion 
be acquitted of being ¢00 metaphysical, but that-it would puzzle 
Dugald Stewart himself to discover wherein it is metap/ysicad at 
all. We will take the liberty of suggesting an alteration ; for 
“ metaphysical” read “ recondite,” or rather “ far-fetched :” and 
of subjoining from Locke one of the causes of confusion of 
ideas, which is : 


“* When men will not forbear to use the ordinary words of their 
language, till they have learned their precise signification, but 
change the idea they make this or that term stand for, almost as 
often as they use it.” 


We will give one more extract, which will be sufficient to 
show to what puerile absurdities it is possible to descend in ats 
tempting gravely and seriously to illustrate the nature of 
libel. : 

“¢ It is not every thing which is worthy of being held an object 
of libel in law. For instance, I think no person should be indicta- 
ble as having libelled a pincushion or a lap-dog; even though he 
should have published a writing describing the pincushion as to- 
tally unfit for its office and incessantly occasioning the loss of pins ; 
or have so represented the lap-dog for a filthy, ugly, and surly ani- 
mal, that his mistress ay, in consequence, have been induced to 
destroy him; or perhaps, to commit a breach of the peace on the 
publisher of the writing in vindication of the cleanliness, beauty 
and good temper of her dog.” 


We recollect that Daniel De Foe’s cars suffered for his 
ironical defence of the ministry of his time, which from its 
exquisite refinement was conceived to be a violent attack on 
them : perhaps this passage may be intended for the sume species 
of wit, but we are sure that ic is not mistaken for earnest for the 
same reason, 

But it is time that we should come to a consideration of the 
law of libel, as it now is in this country, a consideration which 
is, it must be universally allowed, of the highest possible conse- 
quence, and which involves in it the discussion of some ef our 
most valuable privileges as freemen, and as Englishmen, 

‘We have before observed, that from expericuce we are con- 
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vinced of the necessity, that some salutary authority should be 
exerted over books, in order to protect the characters of indivi- 
duals and the quiet of the community; lest in the absence of 
proper legal preventives agaist scandalous and malicious attacks, 
private persons as well as those im power should be induced to 
revenge themselves upon those who had injured them by violent 
and arbitrary measures, destructive alike of mdividual security, 
and of general liberty and peace. It is not to be denied that the 
exertion of this authority may occasionally be attended with evil, 
but we cousider that-this evil, bears no proportion, whatever to 
those, wluch must inevitably result from the absence of such 
authority. It is mdeed of. a nature which is couwnon to. all re- 
structive and penal laws, and cousists chiefly m the wacertainty of 
the application in the law: since it may and sometimes does 
happen that a most wicked and malicious libeller passes un- 
noticed and unpunished, whilst one who has offended more 
from culpable negligence, and hasty misapprehension, than froin 
premeditated design, from sins of omission rather than commus- 
sion, 1s visited with the severe inflietions of justice. ‘This how- 
ever, rarely happens, and when it does, the punishment is regu- 
lated by the degree of delinquency : nor does the injustice in this 
case consist in the punishment of the lesser offender, who ouly 
mects with the merited reward of his actions, but in the impu- 
ity of the greater: here the hand of justice has been too remiss, 
not toosevere. Since therefore, sueh an authority 1s indispensably 
necessary, and yet in itself an apparent evil, it is desirable that the 
evil should be as little felt as possible, in order to which two 
things are requisite: first, that this authority should be lodged 
with those, who are likely to use it impartially ; and secondly, 
that should be called into action on proper occasions only. 
in every state the press is in one of three conditions. It is 
wholly in the hands of the Executive Government, all indi- 
viduals being forbidden to print themselves: or it is under the 
eontroul of a licenser, who gives his timprimatur to beoks to be 
prinied by private persons; or it is open and unrestrained. The 
tyvnsition from one to the other of these conditions takes place 
natually in the gradual progress and improvement of society. 
lu the first stage, in which every person is obliged to bring the 
“riting which contains his opinions to the Government, as he 
would his bullion to the Mint, in order to have it shapen in that 
frame, andimpressed with that image which alone can give it 
currency, it is obvious that nothing like improvement in the po- 
litical state of a country can be expected; since every thing 
which should cast the slightest reflection upon the measures of 
Government would be instantly cancelled and destroyed. If no- 
thing may be published but what civil authority shall have, pre- 
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viously approved, power must’ always be the standard of truth. 
From a thraldom nearly of this nature the French have by the 
blessing of Providence just beew delivered : our own country has 
never known it. a 

In the second stage something is gained, inasmuch as the 
licenser, although he will suppress all works of a bold and free 
character on political subjects, will yet permit mauy to be pub- 
lished which the Government Would hard!y have issued from 
their own press. ‘his expedient however, of subjecting the 
press to the controul of a licenser, comes of a very bad stock ; 1 
owes ils origin to the Inquisiuor, aud we fully agree with Mr. 
Starkie in the following opmion. 


“© A measure scarcely plausible even in its exterior, and replete 
with mischief and absurdity. ‘The advantages to the community 
would be infinite, could any organ of communication be discovered, 
which would faithfully transmit to the public every sentence capa- 
bie of improving an delighting, but repress every gross and per- 
nicious sentimert. The ditliculty consists in discovering such a 
literary allembic. In whom are united the talents requisite for the 
task? Does the possessor of them super-add an integrity and im- 
partiality liable to no influence, prejudice, or bias? Who is con- 
petent to judge of such high qualifications ? Where shall the power 
of appointment reside ?”’ 


It is evident that the power of appointment must reside with 
the Government, aud that therefore all works will be subjected to 
the caprice of men feelingly alive to every the least appearance 
of opposition to their measures. Milton well observes ; 


‘“¢ This is the greatest discouragement and affront that can be 
offered to learning and learned men. What advantage is it to be a 
man, over it is to be a boy. at school, if we have only escaped the 
ferula, to come under the fescue of an imprimatur? If serious and 
elaborate writings, as if they were, no more than the theme of a 
grammar-lad under his pedagogue, must not be uttered without the 
cursory eyes of a temporizing and extemporizing licenser., . He 
who is not trusted with his own actions, his drift not being known 
to be evil, and standing to the hazard of law and penalty, has no 
great argument to think himself reputed in the commonwealth 
wherein he was born for other than a fool or a foreigner.” 


It is now upwards of a century since the press of this country 
was finally rescued from the hands of a licenser. We have 
therefore arrived at the third stage, beyond which no progress 
can be made consistently with the happiness of individuals and 
of the community. [tis to this third stage alone that our former 
observations are applicable ; but as there is still a wide difference 
between an open, and a free press, the one consisting m an ex- 
emption from the controul of a licenser, and all prevzous a 
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from the mere anticipation and surmise of abuse; the other, in 
the not being subject to heavier penalties for abuses proved to have 
been ¢ ommitied, than are absolutely necessary for the restraining 
such abuses m future: it remains to be shewn that the law of 
Kugland lays the press under such restrictions only as are indis 
p nsably requisite, in order to prove its liberty and freedom. Of 


the benctits of a free press we cannot give our full conviction bet- 
ter than in the words of Mr. Holt. 


** Our Constitution, as it at present exists, in a Church reformed 
from the errors of superstition, and in a system of liberty, equally 
remote from feudal anarchy, and monarchical despotism, is almost 
entirely, under Providence, the fruit of a free press. It was this 
which awakened the minds of men from that apathy in which igno- 
rance of their rights and of the duties of their rulers left them. It 
was by these means, that moral and religious knowledge, the foun- 
dation of all liberty, » was refracted, multiplied, and circulated ; and 
instead of existing in masses, and in the single points of schools and 
iiniversities was rendered the common shisephere in which we all 
live and breathe. It was from the press that originated what is in 
fact the main distinction of the ancient and modern world, public 
opinion,” 


Tn this country then every one is at liberty to publish whatever 


he thinks fit, w ithout bein: r obliged to ask the consent of any man 
or body of men, without fear that his book can be suppressed by 
any order of the Executive Government, or his person brought 
into jeopardy otherwise than by the laws of the land. To those 
Jaws indeed, and to the authorities by them constituted, he is 
responsible for the innocence and integrity of his publication ; : 
and if it be of mischievous tendency by them is he punished. 
Ilis liberty therefore consists, as we said before, in this : first, 
that this authority is lodved with those, who are likely ta use it 
nnpartially : and secondly, that it is called into action on proper 
occasions Only. As to the first point; with whom can such au- 
thority be more properly lodged, than with a jury of twelve men 
indifferently chosen? What critvuinial can be found more likely to 
puta favourable construction upon a man ’s writings, than a body 
of his equals? Ip questions of life and death, no objection } 18 made 
to such a tribunal. But it seems the judge delivers his opinion 
pon the tendency of the publication, and influences the minds of 
the jury; and this is unconstitutional ; '! =.8 4 forsooth the judge 
did not do so in all other cases, in felonies, in misdemeanours of 
ual one and as if juries, who since the passing of the Libel 
Act, 52 Geo. 3. cap. GO, are judges as well of the law as of the 
fact, dic not often differ from the judge im their opinion respect- 
ic the tendeney of a writing. Before that statute indeed, 2 whilst 
the 
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the publisiimg was considered as the only question for the jury 
to decide, there was much plausibility ia some of the objections 
mide to the law of libel: and we do not hesitate to say, thatin 
our opinion this last act is the corner stone upon which the whole 
buildwy of the liberty of the press rests, Lt is to. ne purpose tu 
urge the uncertatniy of such a tribal, or to adduce an justance 
in which one acquetted the original publisher of a libel, for which 
another jury found the republisher gudéy: unless those who 
make use of this argumeut will engage to frame a law, which 
shal]! comprehend every possible case of libel and slander, and 
draw the line strictly between that which shall be punish- 
able and that which shall not, But as long as the fea 
tures of men’s minds shall be as yarious as those of their 
bodies, so long will the same motives operate in different ways 
upou different persons, and there will be the same dithculty 
which there uow is jn collecting those motives from their words 
aud acuous, Every publication therefore must still be judged of 
by itself; and to whom can its interpretation be more safely con- 
fided, than to gy jury, assjsted indeed, but wot coutrouled by a 
judge, himself mgependent both of the prosecptoy aud the de- 
tendant? We will here present our readers with the concluding 
passage in Mr. Starkie’s boak, which we think sets this matter an 
u very clear point of view. 


“ No declaimer was ever silly enough to contend that all pub- 
lications, however malicious, or however mischievous, aught to 
pass unrestrained; but allowing restraint to be necessary where 

, the intention is malicious and tendeacy mischievous, how can the 
existence of these be best ascertained? If is plain that mere ten- 
dency is too subtle in its nature ta be defined by human laws; it 
depends upon circumstances infinitely combined and perpetually 
fluctuating, admitting no other means of ascertajnment, than the 
application of a strong judgment to the subject matter, its con- 
text, and those extrinsic circumstances which are capable of illus- 
trating its meeting: the intention too must be collected fray the 
yublication itself, and the accompanying tacts: to relvr therefore 
the alleged libel and its circumstances to the joint consideration of 
the court and a jury, by which means the latter are put in pos- 
session of the legal opinion and expericnce of the former, and are 
thereby assisted in forming a correct judgment upon the defend. 
unt’s intention, appears to be the happiest expedient which inge- 
nuity could suggest for at once arriving at the truth, and securing 
the rights and iiberties of the subject.” 


_ The punishment of this offence, as that of other misde- 
meanours, is fine and imprisoument at the diseretion of the 
court, after a full consideration of all the circumstances tend- 
ing either to extenuate or aggravate the guilt of the offender. 
And it should be observed, that the defendant ts brought up for 
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judgment in a tern subsequent to the trial ; at which ‘time many 
matters may be shown, by affidavits, in mitigation of punish- 
ment, which could have had no effect as evidence in bar of the 
indictment, but to which the court always give full’ weight in 
passing sentence. The Legislature has wisely considered ; we 
say wese/y, ridiculous as it may appear to the diberil ‘anid en- 
lightened, that a bench of Judges, accustomed to weigh men’s 
motives, and to balance the eviderice of character aguinst the 
part ular facts of ‘2 a case, would be more likely calmly and dis- 
passionately to, appreciate the degree‘ of guilt attached ‘to a 
declared libel, than the jury who had tried the cause, and who, 
from the imm«< diate Impression made on them by the disclosure 

all the circumstances attending the publication of the hbel 
would produce, be induced to award a more vindictive punish- 
ment. For the jury being only called together for the purpose 
of trying that particular cause, wotild be obliged to pass sen- 
tence linmed ately after the verdict, whereas ‘the. court have 
much time to deliberate. Every jury too, being composed of 
differen. persons, the punishmeut which ‘any one should have 
inflicted, would be no guide to a future one, and the penalties 
of this offence would be most uncertain and irregular ; whereas 
by givin, this discretionary power to the court, which Is a fixed 
and pe:munent body, the legtslature has reidered the punish- 
ment constant and defined, and every mau kuows what risk he 
is incunning when he publish es a libel. 

‘The length of imprisonment to which libellers have been 
somctimes sentenced, is at the present day loudly exclaimed 
agaiust, principally we believe by those, who though they wrap 
up their libels in’ eastern tales and characters, aud use abun. 
dance of metaphor and allegory, are yet nota little afraid of seemg 
the inside of a prison themselves. And they think they have an 
inresisuble argument, because manslaughter, which they say 
cillgrs irom murder only by a shade, is by the law of England 
punishable only with one year’s imprisonment, whilst libel is 
frequently visited, with two; convenicntly putting out of their 
consideration the malice and deliberation always accompanying, 
and indeed constituting the offence of hbel, and the total 
absence of those attributes in that of manslaughter, by which 
it is clearly and manifestly distinguished from murder. If in- 
deed it could be pesvett, that a few mouths, or even weeks’ im- 
prisonment would be suffeient to make men carefud of the re- 
putation of others, asit is found to make them of their lives, 
then would the present penalues inflicted upon libel be unrea- 
sonable aud oppressive; but the contrary is notoriously the case, 
for even these penalties, which, insiead of weeks, sometimes 
condemn a man to imprisonment for two years, are not sufficient 
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to prevent the frequent recurrence of this offence. Few indeed, 
after having once saflered from ‘their malice or imprudence, 
again venture into’ the same dangerous track, but others are 
every day scen to tempt the unknown sea. Now”as the object 
of the law 1s, rather to deter tiany from: the commission of 
crime by the exatnple of one, than that one from ftture’crimes 
by the recollection of his own punishment, it is evideat that this 
object cannot be attained, unless ‘sucha degree of severity be 
used, as shail be ‘a cause of dread to those who are -yet on 
the outside of the prison walls. © Whilst therefore libellers 
exist in great numbers, let no maa say that the offence is too 
severely visited. , , 

We come now to the second point: namely, that this autho- 
rity should be called ito action on proper occasions only. And 
here we will say a few words respecting the mcreased number 
of prosecutious for libels on the government in modern times, 
of which so much complaint bas been lately made... We wail 
venture to attribute this to the increased number of malevolent 
pubhcations. Notwithstanding the contemptuous: sneers of 
some of our cotemporaries, and the industry with which they 
have raked together the scurrility of former tines m order to 
stow that violent libels pussed with impunity m the days of our 
fore-fathers. In doing which, by the way, they have applied the 
term dbed most unjustly to many passages: for who can point 
out a listauce in these times of, 2 prosecution for such libels 
as are supposed to be contained. Johuson’s “ Loudon s’ No 
man most assuredly. The modery libeller deals not im general 
invective against misrule and corruption, nor does he seize ou a 
flagrait msiance of abuse, and. pursue the offender ull be has 
brought him to the tribanal of justice. On the contrary, he 
presupposes corrupt motives, and evil designs in all public meny 
he twists and turns all their actions in his, political skrew, so as 
to make them suit his opinion of the actors, and to give an, air 
of plausibility to the whole, he hunts out, aud forces into 
notice, with delighted malice, every the least of their private 
vices. But even if it were thought adviseable in the days of 
Dryden and Pope to suffer many libels to pass unnoticed, we 
see not how any argument can thence be drawn to prove, that 
it is equally adviseable at present. No man we suppose will 
deny that the French revolution, and the events of the last 
twenty years consequent upon it, have given a decided turn to 
the mind of the public: to many this turn may have appeared 
salutary; to us the direction which the opinions of the vulgar 
took froin French philosophy, appears to have run counter to 
good order and government, and under the specious name of 
Liberality to have pointed towards anarchy and confusion: at all 


events, 
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events, intemperate harangue, aud uninformed, but contident 
arsertion, have usurped the place of calm discussion and philo- 
sophical speculation in politics, and have produced from the 
press publications calculated to writate aud inflame, but not to 
instruct and amend, because founded on errors both m prin- 
ciples and im facts always hastily and often mischievously 
adopted. We may therefore fairly account for the difterciuce 
between past and present times in this respect, by observing the 
passions to which libel is xew addressed to be more malignant, 
the poison instilled by itto be more deadly, and the public’ 
mind to be more susceptible of dangerous influence than in the 
days of Dryden and Pope. Upon this point Mr, Holt well 
observes, 


*“ The offence of libel is proportionately more criminal as it 
presumes to reach persons to whom special veneration is due. ‘The 
diminution of their credit is a public mischief, and the state itself 
suffers in their becoming the objects of scorn; not only themselves 
are vilified and degraded, but the great affairs which they conduct 
are obstructed, and the justice they administer is thereby dispa- 
raged. Invective and the assignment of bad motives can evidently 
answer no good purpose. No man assuredly can justify such 
contumely even towards a private individual, and socicty at least 
should have dignity enough to communicate something of its sa- 
credness to its officers, 


The remedies for the offence of libel are three, First, in- 
dictment; secondly, information; thirdly, action on the case. 
Indictment 1s the common remedy for every crime, in which, 
as is well known, the defendant has two chances, the one be- 
fore the grand jury, which finds or rejects the bill agamst him ; 
the other vetore the petty jury which tnes lim. ‘This mode 
of remedy ts the object of panegyric on all hands. 

luformution is of two sorts: first, an information filed by the 
King’s coroner by leave tirst obtamed m open court: se- 
condly, an information filed by the King’s attorney general 
ex officio. We will give an account of the first by un extract 
trom Mr. Foit. 


** An information is a kind of prerogative remedy employed by 
the courts for adyancing and facilitating justice. Is is of eminent 
use in this way in muny probable circumstances of countics agi- 
tuted by elections, party and family feuds, &c. in which, from the 
general contagion of passions and feclings of this kind, it might 
he difficult to procure the due presentment of a grand jury. An 
information, moreover, in many of the minor miscemeanours, 16 a 
inore prompt and easy remedy than indictment. It saves the 
delay, the trouble, and inconvenience of calling a grand jury to- 
gether at unseasonab.e times; and as the question is only sayy: ve 

their 
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their be grounds for putting the party upon trial, there is evi- 
dently no confusion of the characters of judge and jury. 

« If there be any value, as there undoubtedly is, in the double 
chance, as it is popularly termed, which the defendant has in his 
two juries, it is difficult to understand how his first chance is im- 
paired by being transferred into the breast of the court. In the 
first place, it is the character of the court both to understand the 
rules of evidence better, and more jealously and suspiciously to 
admit it; and secondly, it is the practice of a grand jury to hear 
evidence only on one side, whilst the court never grants an infor- 
mation without giving the party against whom it is prayed an op- 
portunity of answering it, and in many cases of dismissing a con- 
ditional rule with costs. 

There is still another advantage which informations have above 
presentments by grand juries, in the publicity of the application, 
and of the grounds upon which they are demanded, opposed, and 
then granted or rejected.” 


But the information by the attorney general ex officio, is the 
grand stumbling-block of modern declaimers: it is this, which 
being applied to the overflowings of seditious gall, and the re- 
sentments of disorderly and petulant spirits, in proportion as it 
has contributed to the quiet of the country, has been repre- 
sented as the engine of tyranny and the weapon of oppression. 
It is said that, whereas in other crimes the‘offender is looked 
upon with disgust and horror proportioned to his depravity, in 
libel on the contrary public opinion always sides with the 
accused, nay, even with the convicted libeller, and that no man’s 
eharacter suffers in the estimation of the world by his having 
been imprisoned for this offence. Now even if this were true, 
it would, in our judgment, only prove that too (ttle severity 
had been used, and that wicked and unprincipled publications 
had been permitted to go unpunished to an alarming extent, till 
the taste of the people had become so vitiated by them as to 
relish nothing so much as high-seasoned and exaggerated repre- 
sentations of the political obliquity and moral depravity of men 
_in public life. It is however far from being in truth the case : 
true it is, that many well-disposed men, of ardent minds, and 
honest indignation against corruption, have pitied those who 
have been punished for libels on the government, because they 
have thought that the authors might possibly have been actu- 
ated by good motives: others, jn the extravagance of liberality, 
havewished that the constitution of Theodosius de maledictis 
m principem, ejusque tempora jactatis, should be imitated. 


“ Si quis madestig nescius, et pudoris ignarus, improbo, petu- 
Jantique maledicto, nomina nostra crediderit lacependa, ac temu- 
lentia turbulentus abtrectator temporum fuerit, cum pena volu- 
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mus subjugari, neque durum aliquid, neque asperum sustmere : quo- 
niam, si id ex levitate proc esserit, contemnendum est; $i ex insa-’ 
nid, miseratione dignissimum, si ab f injuria, remittendumn.” 


. 


Magnanimity this which is highly praiseworthy 3 m an arbitrary 
prince, who can at any tme exert the immediate hand of 
power, if he finds the evil dangerously inereasing; in a popular 
government however, time is required to alter the law, and in 
the interim the mischief reaches its utmost height: but the great 
bedy of the well-informed and truly hberal atid patriotic fecl’ 
and know that such punishments are absolutely necessary, atd 
by no means disproportionate to the guilt of the delinquents. 

To another objection against this information, we will extract 
an.answer dvom Mr. Holt. 


** It has been demanded, when the statute of 4 and § of Wil- 
liam and Mary restricted informations by the coroner on condition 
of first obtaining leave in oper eourt, why it did not extend the 

same restrictions to informations by the attorney general ex officio? 
‘To this it may be answered, that the main efficacy of the informa- 
tion ex officio consisted in the speedy application of the law to 
any public misdemeanours. It would be contradictory therefore 
to their nature, to subject them to the delay of an application for 
the rule nis, ‘and the time which must necessarily elapse before 
that rule, if obtained, could be made absolute. Add to this, that 
their ordinary application i is to such cases as are manifest offences, 
and therefore do not admit affidavits of denial, excuse, or exte- 
nuation. The king moreover, and the attorney general, his 
officer, are reputed to be of too high a dignity, and) too sound a 
discreton, to abuse a prerogative granted only for the public 
peace, and the abuse of which (from the necessary publicity of 
all subsequent proceedings) must become so manifest, and cannot 
answer any possible purpose. It would moreover be an inversion 
of all legal ideas of the king’s excellence, to reduce him to the 
solicitation of leave from his own court, and to subject him to 
such a contumacieus repetition of the injury, as might be con- 
tained in a defensive answer to a rule nisi.’ 


The reader will find all the learning respecting the antiquity 
and use of these informations im. Sir Bartholomew. Shower’s 
celebrated argument im Rex. v. Berchet et al. M. T. 1. W. and 
M. which is much too long for our insertion. 

As to the prosecutor therefore, we think there is little danger 
of this authority being called into action on improper occasions, 
But itis contended that no publication should be punishable as 
a libel, the matters contained in which are true. And so is the 
law with respect to civil.actions brought by individuals for im- 
juries suffered by them in their credit and good name ; for if in 
fact the matters laid to their charge be true, their reputation 

cannot 
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caunot be injured, being already destroyed by their own acts: 
the very gist of their action is gone. It is otherwise in a cri- 
minal prosecution: here the object is not to: make compensa- 
tion to an injured individual, but by an example of justice upon 
a disturber of the public peace to deter others’ from the like 
offence: it is obvious, that'the truth of a libel will in no degree 
lessen its tendency to a breach of the peace, the malice of the 
accuser may be equally apparent in either case, and the inten- 
tion w.th which the matter is published, not the innocence or 
guilt of the accused, is the fair criterion by which to estimate 
the crime. It is the duty of every mau, who is possessed of 
the evidence of any crimmal act, for, the good of society, to 
prosecute the guilty person to conviction ».for he is thereby be- 
nefiting the community at large in the detection and. punishmeut 
of au unworthy member; if he does not think his preofs)strong 
enough to convict the offender, let him be silent, and ‘not by 
libellous insinuations tarnish the reputation of ‘another in a way, 
which will be useless as an example, ‘and will justly subject him 
to the imputation of seeking to gratify private and malignant 
feelings. As however men may ‘publish of others what they 
firmly believe to be true, but cannot exactly prove, with up- 
right motives of indignation against Vice, the law has wisely 
provided that, although the truth of thé matters, cannot Be 
pleaded in bar as a justification of a libel, it may yet be shown 
in mitigation of punishment. “ Wb Cee th 

We will extract an argument from Mr. Mr. Tolt’s book 
respecting the liability of master-printers and publishers for the 
acts of their servants, and then conclude our remarks upon this 
important subject. 


« It has been objected to the doctrine stated in these. cases, 
that the rendering one person criminally responsible for the act 
of another, as in that, of master and servant is in contradiction to 
the ordinary notions of criminal law; that. the master indeed 
should always be responsible civiliter for the act of his servant 
but that the crime of the servant should be solely imputable to 
himself. It is stated that this anomaly is peculiar to the libeller : 
that the master of a stage coach is not answerable criminally for 
negligence of the driver, nor a tradesman for the forgery’ of 

is clerk. Betis oe 

' Before we proceed to answer this objection, it is necessary to 
clear it of a sophism which pervades it throughout, and»which 
popularly gives, it its plausibility. ‘The notions of legsl and meral 
crimes are here confounded, and taken as the same thing: whereas 
legal criminality,is merely legal responsibility, and may have a 
place where there js no moral criminality whatever. Thus in the 
case of a nuisance committed by servants... The law and fact pro- 
ceed here upon expediency and ordinary presumptions. It is ex- 
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pedient, that the law should always have some substantial object 
of responsibility ; and this subject is naturally the master. It is 
the general presumption moreover, that such acts of the servant 
are either done by the express command of the master, or by his 
passive and culpable negligence. It is admitted, that in libel a 
civil action may be maintained against the ignorant or passive 
master; and shall not the public have its remedy? will it be in- 
sisted that ignorance and negligence are not public crimes in the 
master? Where then is the injustice? A druggist whose shopman, 
ignorant of the quality of all medicines, sls poison, is indictable 
for a misdemeanour. In a word; in every trade from which 
mischief may ensue to the public, there is a public obligation of 
caution, and most attentive vigilance upon the master, and the 
breach or absence of such watchfulness, is a crime: the degree 
of which is legally, and even morally according to its mischief, 
and therefore as such may be punished as a misdemeanour; 
though certainly not as a capital crime. 

Therefore there is noanomaly; the crime of the master is in 
his vincible ignorance and wilful negligence. The law of libel, 
as we have above said, has nothing peculiar in it. It is a part of 
the general criminal law of the country.” 


We have thus endeavoured to show that the press in this 
country is as free as it ever can be in any well-regulated com- 
munity: that it is not subjected to any previous restraint what- 
ever: that the punishment of its abuses, being necessarily a 
matter of discretion, as these vary in every particular instance, 
is lodged in the most proper and impartial hands: and that it is 
called for only when the interest of the public, or of indivi- 
duals absolutely require it. What more can be desired by any 
sober dnd well-disposed patriot? Let us not be misrepresented 
as friends to arbitrary power, and oppressive restrictions; we 
wish not to put a curb in the mouth of the public, we lament 
the necessity of penal laws, but we firmly believe them to be 
necessary. The liberty of the press is the palladium of British 
freedom, and we trust that future judges and juries will tread 
in the steps of their predecessors, and in spite of the cavilling 
of the factious and liberal disciples of the revolutionary school, 
will continue, as did the great man on whom Mr. Holt bestows 
the following well-deserved panegyric, to prevent this our 
boasted privilege from being converted into a cloke of mali- 


ciousness. 


“ Lord Kenyon, &@ man rigid only on the side of virtue, and 


who revered no authority equal to that of the laws, supported the 
interests of public and private quiet by his decisions from the 
bench, and opposed, as fur'as in him lay, the progress of the con- 


tagion of the times into the feelings and practice of courts and 
juries. 
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juries. With a just contempt of that popular but dangerous 
praise, of keeping pace with the liberality of the times, he in- 
flexibly applied the law of the land to all the encroachments of 
public writers, and would not admit the imposing name of the 
liberty of the press to sanctify its licentiousness and protect its 
abuses.” 





Ant. IV. Memoirs of Algernon Sydney, by George Wilson 
Meadley. With an Appendix.” 8yo. 400 pp. es. 
Cradock and Joy. 1813. | 


LITTLE is known of Algernon Sydney, but that he was a 
stern republican, an active promoter of the great rebellion, and 
at last a victim to the vengeance or the apprehensions, which 
the restless inquietude of his spirit, and his persevering hostility 
to the whole system of government after the restoration, had 
awakened im the breasts of Charles the Second and his admirers. 
His personal history has been hitherto involved in great ob- 
@curity ; as might indeed be expected; for though his present 
biograpber assures us, that “ his name has been long distin- 
guished in the annals of his country, and his conduct held 
out to Ingenuous youth as an example of pure and disinterested 
patriotism.” We believe that he owes that portion of repu- 
tation, which has been bestowed upon him, rather to the m- 
justice of his condemnation, than to the brilliancy of his actions : 
and if the violence of the times had not afforded an opportunity 
of holding him up to a party as a martyr to their political creed, 
little, we think, would have been found, either in his life or 
conduct, to rescue him from the infamy which has deservedly 
rested upon the memory of that band of regicides, whose prin- 
ciples he maintained, and whose crimes he defended. As then 
his death alone redeemed his name and character from obli- 
vion, so have the arbitrary proceedings which occasioned, and 
the circumstances which attended it, been alone thought worth 

of narration. This was the only event in his history which 
could be useful to a party, and this is nearly all which has been 
preserved. Of the rest, the details, however meagre, have 
hitherto been found sufficient: and that, which his fellow- 
labourers in the republican vineyard did not think worth re- 
cording at the time, and which the rest of the world Were not 
anxious to know, cannot now be recovered even by the enquiries 


of his most zealous admirers. of 
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We were therefore not surprized to find: the volume before 
us by no means culcnlated to satisfy the expectations; which 
the preface is intended to raise. . 

We are there told, that, “ the interesting correspondence 
included ih Colliis’s Collettion: of the Sydney Letters and Me- 
moria!s, and other documents of a similar description, au 
have been for years before the public furnish materials for 
much “more finished work,” than his Memoirs of the Ritaers 
can be stiled: that, “ still enough remains to reward the search 
of the diligent enquirer; as, except in a few leading trans- 
actions, his sentiments aid conduct have been hitherto imper- 
fectly developed :” that, “ the present writer has spared no 
pains in his enquiries after new and important facts ;” and that, 
“notwithstanding many disappointments, he trusts that some 
curious and interesting information will be found to have re- 
warded his search.” 

But though we are favoured with rather an ostentatious display 
of research among documents still remaining at Penshurst, or 
in the public offices ; and of gratitude to the noblemen anJ gen- 
tlemen who assisted his labours ; we believe it will be found 
that Mr. Meaidley’s volume does not add a single fact of the 
least value to those already before the public. The trath secnf® 
to be what we have before hinted; that Sydney was not a man 
of sufficient weight and consequence in the times he lived in, 
to attract, la any great degree, the notice of cotemporary 
writers. 

His trial and execution, as they afforded a fair opportunity of 
affixing a stigma upon the Stuart family, aad of mteresting 
the public mind in favour of whig doctrines, were enlarged upon 
at that time. For the same reasons they have been occasionally 
brought forward ever since: aad as he has been very unde- 
servedly represented as the cas a of the constitution, anda 
martyr to English liberty ; by degrees a lustre has been shed 
around his name, which, while he lived never attenced him ; 
and an interest has been excited in his favour among a ccr- 
tain class, which those who lived with him, and knew his’ real 
character, never anticipated ; and therefore neglected to provide 
future writers with a means of gratifying. 

As, however, Mr..Meadiey has endeavoured to arouse the 
attention of the public, by pursuing a more enlarged view of 
Sydney's life and character than has been hitherto produced ; 
a view which may “ remove the prejudices of the ignorant, 
and strengthen the attachment of more generous minds ;” 
(Preface) it is our duty to examine how far this’ promise has 

been kept, by following him through the account he has given 
0 
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of his hero. As we proceed, we shall take the liberty of re- 
marking cursorily upon the sentiments and reflections of the 
author himself; for to these his volume owes no inconsiderable 
portion of its bulk ; and we shrewdly suspect that, but for a wish 
to inculcate them in an attractive form, it never would have been 
compiled. 

Algernon Sydney, the second sowof Robert Earl of Leicester, 
was born in 1022. His father was able and learned; but as 
Clarendon informs us, 


“ He was rather a speculative than a’ practical man, and exe 
pected a greater certitude in the consultation of business, than 
the business of this world is capable of; which temper proved 
very inconvenient to him through the course of life’? On this 
account probably it was, that he lay under many reproaches 
and jealousies which he deserved not: for he was a man of honour 
and fidelity to the King, and his greatest misfortunes proceeded 
from the staggering and irresolution of his nature.” Hist. of 


Rebellion. 


By contrasting this account of the Earl of Leicester given 
by the contemporary historian, with the following fanciful cha- 
racter drawn by Mr. Meadley, we shall afford our readers an 
opportunity of forming an opinion of the accuracy of his state- 
ments, and the confidence which may be reposed in his judge- 
ment. 


“ Intimately acquainted with the best writers of antiquity, and 
the details of history; he had extended his political enquiries to 
every subject in which the interest of nations was involved. The 
facility and elegance with which he spoke the Italian, French, and 
Spanish languages, qualified him still further for public business ; 
whilst his penetration, his judgment, and his knowledge of man- 
kind, enable him at all times to excell in the management of state 
affairs.” P.3. 


But though Mr. Meadley is unable to appreciate the public 
character of Lord Leicester, he has borne just testimony to his 
parental affection, and unremitting attention to the education of 
his children. Happy would it have been for those children, if 
they had either profited by his instruction, or followed his ex- 


ainple. 

- the year 1636, Lord Leicester was appointed ambassadar 
extraordinary to the Court of France; and Algernon Sydney, 
who was then in his fourteenth year, accompanied him to Paris. 
For this reason, his biographer thinks, “ he may fairly be said 
to have acquired lis early bias to political enquiries, during the 
administration of a Richelieu, aud within the precincts of the 
Court of France.” P. 6. 

Rr A con- 
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A conclusion this, which the premises will scarcely warrant. 
It is not very likely, that a lively boy of Sydney’s age would 
pay much attention to politics; still less so, that a stern and 
rigid republican should have laid the foundation of his political 
opinions, under the auspices of the arbitrary and dommeering 
Richelieu. As no authority is produced by the author for his 
opinion, we must be allowed to impute his discovery to the 
same process, which transmuted the amiable, studious, and 
indecisive Leicester into a judicious, penetratmg, and able 
statesman. 

From Paris, Algernon Sydney was sent into Italy; and we 
hear little mere of him for several years, than that his father, 
having in vain attempted to procure him a commission im the 
army ‘of the United States, on be ‘ing appointed to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, sent him into that kingdom, with his elder bro- 
ther Lord Lisle, as a captain in his own regiment of horse. 

The necessity of that caution, which we have recommended 
to the readers of this volume, will appear more evident the 
further we proceed in the history of this eventful period. 


‘¢ The new Parliament,’ says Mr. Meadley, “ whieh the neg 
cessities of the king had constrained him reluctantly to assemble, 
Nov. 3, 1610, was now proceeding in the redress of grievances, 
und iv the prosecution of the chief actors in his previous misgo- 
vernment and oppression. And having afterwards procured, 
May 10, 1641, the royal assent to an act to protect them from 
an arbitrary dissolution, the two houses endeavoured to obtain 
still farther security for the public cause ; lest the king, whose sin- 
cerity they justly doubted, might, on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, revoke ali his former concessions: convinced that they 
had done but little in abating the most formidable evils, if they 
could not prevent their recurrence.” P. 9. 


We have here to complain of many grievous aberrations 
from that excellent rule, which no historian should ever lose 
sight of; nequid falsi dicere audeat, nequid veri non audeat. 
While very important events are wholly unnoticed, the most 
illegal and unwarrantable acts of the Long Parliament are 
glossed over with a specious shew of zeal for liberty, and re- 
sistance of oppression ; and a slur is thrown upon the conduct 
and intentions of the king, as unmerited, as is the applause 
bestowed upon his enemies. It may be said, that Mr. Meadley 
is not writing the history of the times, and that therefore a 
detailed account of these momentous transactions ought not to 
be expected from him. We are ready to allow it; but at the 
same time we are justified in requiring that, the allusions which 
he makes to them should be framed in an impartial spirit ; . 

ie 
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he should not shew himself the determined advocate of a party, 
whose measures it does not suit his plan to detail; and that he 
should abstain from censuring the behaviour and motives of the 
king, as he gives his readers no opportunity of investigating the 
grounds of his opinion. 

The whole parliamentary history of the country cannot furnish 
a period marked by more extraordinary circumstances, than that 
to which Mr. Meadley has so cursorily alluded. It imcluded 
the impeachment of Strafford and Laud, and the attainder of 
the former; the attempts, first to expel the Bishops from 
Parliament, then to abolish Episcopacy altogether; the ap- 
pointment of the committee of scandalous ministers, whose 
cruel and arbitrary proceedings were in the true spirit of re- 
publican reform; and lastly the act, which the biographer of 
Sydney calls a c protection from arbitrary dissolution ;” by 
which the balance of the constitution was completely destroyed, 
and the legislative branch enabled, by a rapid succession of 
usurpations, to wrest the whole power of the state from the ex. 
ecutive. 

We know not which of these proceedings this author thinks 
were necessary for “ the redress of grievances ;” for “ pro- 
viding security for the public cause,” or for “ the abatement 
of formidable evils :” but we shall take leave to call them a 
series of oppressive and illegal acts, encroaching far more 
formidably upon the real liberty and happiness of the subject, 
than any of those undue exertions of prerogative, which they 
were professedly intended to restrain. The trial and attainder 
of Lord Strafford, has of itself stamped indelible infamy upon 
this assembly ; and it might have been expected that the advo- 
cate of Sydney would not have overlooked the illegality of a 
proceeding, which entirely removed those safeguards to the 
subject, which the law of treason had devised; and smoothed 
the way for that mockery of justice, by which his hero was 
himself at last brought to the scaffold. 

But we are told (p. 10), that Lord Strafford was “ the first 
victim of popular vengeance in this powerful reaction.” Po- 
pular vengeance, as it is seldom regulated by the principles of 
Justice, as it is neither scrupulous in the choice of its victims, 
nor in its mode of attacking them, has been generally depre- 
cated by the good and wise, as a great and dangerous evil. 
We could have wished to see this instance of its exertion marked 
by some expression of disapprobation ; or at least called by its 
proper name, that its malignity might be perceived, and de- 
tested by others as it ought to be. Lord Strafford was « 
zealous and faithful servant of the king; his greatest fault per 
haps was a harsh and — manner, which, while it 
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sharpened the resentment of his opponents, deprived him of 
the friendship of those, who approved /his measures: his at- 
tainder was at the best but legaiized. murder; and the means 
resorted to, first to mfluence the two houses to pass the bill ; 
and then to force from the persecuted Monarch a reluctant 
assent to the destruction of kis tried and approved Minister, 
were most disgraceful. ‘The facts, if fairly stated, will speak 
for themselves; but to attribute that deed ‘toa mere ebuilition 
of popular resentment, which was the cool and deliberate con- 
trivance of party malice; to pass it over without a word of 
censure; and to designate the rebellion, of which it. was the 
forerunner, by so cold and heartless a term as ‘Sas a powerful 
reaction ;” savaurs m truth more of that unfeeling philosophy, 
which has carned treason and murder thumphanily through 
the world for five and twenty years; than of the discriminating 
judgment, the honest love of truth, of loyalty, aud of sound 
principles, which ought ‘to guide hi, pen, who ventures to de- 
scribe one of the most anteresting periods in the history of his 
native country. 

We cannot follow Mr. Meadley through all his misrepre- 
sentations of the conduct of the unforiunate Charles. It seems 
to be his opinion, that no allowances are to be made for the 
peculiar difliculties of the king’s situation ; none for the strict 
notions of prerogative in which he had beun educated ; none 
for the influence of well iutentioned, ‘but iil judging counsellors. 
ln all his actions Mr. Meadley discovers jealousy, insincerity, 
fear, or guilt; while in his hypocritical and unfeeling enemies 
he perceives nothing but an ardent love of liberty, consummate 
wisdom, pure patriotism, and unbiassed justice. We have 
seen him calling the murder of the Earl of ‘Strafford an act of 
popular vengeance ; in the next:page we are told, ‘that the king 
sacrificed him to his own safety; an ‘assertion for which there is 
not the slightest found ation. 

That the conduct of Charles in passing the act of attamde™ 
was weak and culpable, we do not mtend to deny ; ‘though every 
impartial judge will make large allowances for the ive ery novel 
anc perplexing circumstances in which he was placed. But 
that considerations of mere personal safety actuated him, 
there is no ‘evidence 'to prove ; and his after conduct gives ‘us 
not the least reason for believing, that such motives could have 
possessed any mfluence over his mind. Putting this, therefore, 
entirely out of the question, we would ask Mr. Meadley how, 
according to his own view of the subject, the king can be ‘said to 
have sacrificed Lord Strafiord at all; if we are to ‘understand 
the term sacrifice in its legitimate sense, as the offering of an in- 
nocent victim. In his opinion, Lord Strafford was a great 
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public delinquent, one of the chief actors in the previous mis- 
government and oppression of the king; and bis execution was 
an act of popular vengeance, which, as he wentions it without 
censure, it is to be presumed he pala tid to have been just. 
Admitting then, for the sake of argument, that Lord S$; rattord: 
was justly condemned, it would have. been most unjust: in the 
king to have prevented his execution, merely from motives of 
private attachment: and instead of being blamed for allowing 
the law to take its course, his conduct, in stifling his private 
feelings, im obedience to the call for public justice, ought to 
have received Mr, Meadley’s approbation, On the contrary, 
he is accused, with as much inconsistency as injustice, of making 
a mean sactifice to personal safety; and that, by the writer, 
who finds nothing to blame iu the trial or execution of , the 
victim. Surely, if the sentence of Lord Strafford was just, 
the king caunot be fairly blamed for giving it effect: but if 
unjust, then, some portion. at least of the odium and censure 
attached to his death, should be reserved for that assembly, 
which found him guilty; aud for those demagogues, who by the 
unceasing exertion of unjustifiable influence, at last compelled 
the unhappy king to become consenting to his execution, 

The whole of the paragraph, which commences with this 
charge against the king, is so striking a specimen of the stile, 
the temper, and the accuracy of the author, that we shall present 
it entire to our readers. 


“‘ The king, having sacrificed the Earl of Strafford to his own 
safety, beheld with great jealousy every retrenchment of his pre 
rogative, and every restraint upon his power. He had roused 
the indignation of the Parliament, by invading its most sacred 


privileges, in his attack on Lord Kimbolton, and the five members | 


of the House of Commons. By the detention of Lord Leicester 
from his government, and his extreme reluctance to concur in 
the defence of Ireland, he had increased the general alarm: and 
by refusing all accommodation respecting the disposal of the mi- 
litia, withdrawing himself from the parliament, and attempting 
to scize the garrison at Hull, after he had sent his queen to pur- 
chase arms and amuiunition on the continent ; and by several cor- 
responding acts of hostility, he evidently drew the sword on the 

nation, and compelled its legislative guardians to provide the meana 
of public defence.” P. 11. 


Did we undertake te specify, and refute at length every mis- 
representation in this one passage, we should far exceed the 
limits by which our review of Mr. Meadley’s volume must be 
bounded ; for there is not a sentence in it but requires anuimad- 
version; vor an article of accusation brought against the king, 
which may not be successfully repelled. Jf he had not ie 
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garded the proceedings of this Parliament with jealousy, he must 
have been blind to the true interests of his subjects, as well as 
the honour of his crown. For the designs of its leaders were 
evidently levelled, not only against the abuses of the monarchy, 
but also against its just and necessary power and prerogatives ; 
and had he assented to them, he would have destroyed the 
constitution, and Jeft himself nothing but the empty ttle of 
king. But though Charles now plainly saw their aim, he was 
willing to make even greater sacrifices than he ought, for the 
sake of peace. He would have surrendered every prerogative 
that could be deemed oppressive to his subjects, rather than 
appeal to force for the support of his rights: nay, his enemies 
speedily couvinced him, that he had gone farther m concession, 
than was compatible with the due preservation of the mo- 
marchy. Among the real grievances which he consented to 
remove, may be reckoned the Star Chamber, and High Com- 
mission Courts, and the inordinate power of the Council. 
He also gave his assent to the abolition of the Stannary 
Courts, and the Councils of the North and of Wales. ‘These 
were unportant abridgments of his power: and it must be 
remembered that, though the authority of these several Courts 
was often exercised in a very arbitrary manner, and was in fact 
incompatible with the real liberty of the subject, they formed at 
that time a part of the undeubted prerogative of the Crown, 
Besides this, the king granted the judges their patents during 
good behaviour, which had hitherto run only during pleasure ; 
a most important and salutary alteration, which by increasing 
the independence of the Courts of Justice, gave the people 
the best security for the rectitude of their decisions. , 

All these concessions, far from being obtamed with difli- 
culty, were made almost without a struggle; and happy would 
it have been both for the king, and the nation, had the po- 
pular leaders known how to set proper bounds to their de- 
mands; or their Monarch professed firmness and authority 
sufficient to have restrained them, when they would have ex- 
ceeded ; for now all had been gained, which could with pro- 
priety be asked or granted: but in an evil hour was the king 
prevailed upen to pass the act for perpetuating the Parliament, 
by which he may be said to have signed at once both his own 
death warrant, and that of the Constitution. 

‘The demand of the five members was undoubtedly impru- 
deut and impolitic; but that it was an “ invasion of the most 
sacred privileges of Parliament,” we must be allowed to deny ; 
for a very superticial knowledge of the Constitution would have 
informed Mr. Meadley, that no privilege of Parliament extends 
to treason, felony, or breach of the peace. ‘These members 
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were charged with high treason ; and had the king cansed them 
to be arrested by regular process, and then informed the House 
of the proceeding, the énds of justice would have been fully 
answered, and his own dignity not compromised, Factious 
orators might indeed have declaimed against it; but his friends 
would then have known how to defend a measure, about 
which they were silent, enly because they disapproved of the 
mode in which the king had unhappily been advised to pursue 
it. The reluctance of the king to concur in the detence of 
Irelaud stands upon the same authority with the other charges 
which this author has mdustriously accumulated against him ; 
namely, the assertions of that assembly, who frustrated all his 
measures for the defence of that kmgdom, and were deaf to all 
his repeated remonstrances upon the subject. From such 
sources, and from the exaggerated statements of the party- writers 
of the day, Mr. Meadley has been content to draw his informa- 
tion. But had he consulted other at least equally authentic do- 
cuments; had he considered the repeated messages and declara- 
tions of the king himself, and decided impartially between the 
contending statements of the opposite parties, after comparing 
them both with the facts recorded by contemporary historians ; 
he would have confessed that, of all the accusations brought 
avainst the king this was the most unfounded; that in fact the 
very persons who invented it, were duaneciien the cause of that 
desertion which they blamed ; purposely withholding all as- 
sistance from the loyal Protestatits im ireland, that they might 
be able to impute their calamities to the misconduct of the 
monareh. ‘The rest of this paragraph is obnoxious to similar 
censure. The king’s “ refusing all accommodation respecting 
the militia,” amounted merely to this; that he would neither 
appoint himself, nor consent to let the Parliament appomt to 
the command of that force, men known to be their decided 
adherents. Before it 1s necessary to justify his attempt to 


seize the garrison of Hull, Mr. Meadley may be called upon to. 


shew, by “what authority it was held against him: and_ his 
“ sending the queen to purchase arms and ammunition upon 
the continent,” was a necessary measure of self-defence ; which, 
however, he did not resort to, until the hostile mtentions of the 
Parliament were too evident to be mistaken. 

We have thought it sufficient to meet these charges with a 
general denial of their truth, because the histories of the times, 
if fairly consulted, will abundantly disprove them. We are 
not writing an apology for the government of Charles, or a de- 
fence of his conduct ; we are only anxious to perform our duty 
to our readers, by guarding them against the misrepresentations 
contained in these Memoirs. We have done enough for that 


purpose, 
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ao oe ag when we have denounced the work as a party pub- 
cation; and therefore no more deserving of implicit credit 
than the Diurnals, the Declarations of the Commons, or the 
Other writings in thejr favour, from ‘whence the author princi- 
pally draws “his authorities. The writer, who can affirm, in 
defiance of the most authentic historical records, that Charles 
“ drew the sword on the nation, and compelled its legislative 
guardians to provide the means of public defence,” can only be 
considered as the retailer of old, often refuted, and almost fur 
gotten calumnies; and must be content to be ranked with those 
fanatical scribblers, whose falsehoods he has not scrupled to 
revive. 

‘The insinuation that Leicester was detained from his go- 
vernment in Ireland, in order to make “ way for competitors 
more adapted to the service of a despotic and double dealing 
king” (p. 13) must be left among the numerous objection 
able passages, which regard for our readers’ time and patience 
will not allow us to dweil upon. ‘The fact is much more satise 
factorily accounted for by Clarendon (vol. ii. p. 27, Hist. of 
Rebellion): we hasten therefore forwards; remarking merely 
that the conduct of Lord Leicester at this time was a model 
for imitation. Labour'ng under jealousies, which, though un- 
deserved, he could not remove; and which made him therefore 
incapable of actively serving the king, he retired: he knew the 
duties of a subject too well to think, that, personal slights or 
grievances could justify him in oppos ng lawtul authority ; and 
he seems to have held the guilt of those, who raised their re- 
bejlious hands agaist the government, and even the life of their 
Sovercig, in too much abhorrence, to be capable of becoming 
a partner in their counse!s, or an assistant of their measures. 
Fis sons, unfortwmately, did not profit by this rare example of 
Msinterested fidelity and loyalty. On their return from Ire- 
land, they took the earliest opportunity of joining the Parlia- 
ment; and Algcrnon soon proved the sincerity of bis attachment 
to their cause, by shedding his blood in support of it, at the 
battle of Maistens Moor. Mr. Meadley’s reflections upon this 
epoch in the hfe of Sycney are as follows ; 


«* Although the authority of a father might hitherto have na- 
turally have influenced Sydney's proceedings, yet as he had now 
arrived at maturity, it became incumbent on him to decide for 
himself. The snppression of the Irish insurgents, in which alone 
he had been professionally engaged, was avowedly the common 
object gt béth parties. No dereliction of principle, therefore, can 
be fuirly interred, from his embarking in defence of the Parlia- 
ment. .\flairs had now assumed a serious aspect, and he was of 
too ardent a teniperament to feel indifferent, when the freedom 


. 
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of his country was endangered. Whatever might have been his 
former intentions, he now readily embarked in the public cause, a 
cause to which he afterwards adhered with the most inflexible con- 
sistency.” P. 16. 


Upon this passage we must observe, that it would have been 
more to Mr. Meadley’s purpose to shew, if he could, the rec- 
titude of Sydney’s decision, than his consistency in making, or 
in adhering to it; for consistency , if by that term we are to un 
derstand a “steady perseverance in any particular lme of conduct, 
can only be praiseworthy, when that’ conduct is in itself wise 
and just. Sydney was the natural born subject of King Charles, 
and we have yet to learn by what authority, either civil, or re~ 
ligious, he claimed a right to renounce his allegiance, and ap~ 
pear in arms against his Sovereign We know that Mr. Meadley 
would plead on his behalf, that he thought the government of 
the king oppressive and tyrannous. But this was a matter of 
private opinion only, and by acting upon it he became respon- 
sible to the laws of his country for a manifest breach of their 
injunctions. Had not the violence of his own party impeded 
the due course of justice, he would have been arraigned as a 
traitor for such an act: and if he had urged to the Court which 
tried him his private judgment respecting the misgovernment of 
the king, the plea would we know have profited him nothing. 
But allowing for a moment that his opinion was just; still we 
must ask, what right did that give him to carry arms against his 
Sovereign? We write to Christians, and they will know upon 
what authority we say, that he who puts himself in array against 
jawful government, merely because, in his opinion, that govern- 
ment is oppressive, is a rebel not only against his king, but 

cainst his God. “ He that resisteth the power,” says the 
Apostle, “ resisteth the ordinance of God.” 

When then Mr. Meadley says, that “ no dereliction of prin- 
ciple can be fairly inferred from Sydney’s embarking in the 
cause of the Parliament ;” we realty have no idea of “what he 
means. If rebellion be not a dereliction of principle, surely 
there is no such thing as crime. If he who commits an act, 
for which his life becomes justly forfeited to the laws of his 
country, may still be held up as a virtuous character, as a man 
of unimpeachable principles, we have been livmg mm a sad mis- 
take as to the nature of good and evil; and must burn our 
books, but above all our Catethisn and our Bible, and to go 
school to some modern whig philosopher to learn our duty to 
God and our neighbour. Do we then assert, that resistance is 
never justifiable ? We have no difhculty in answering the ques- 
tion. We hesitate not to lay down this as a fundamental po- 
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sition, that nothing can ever justify rebellion. But all resistance 
is not illegal, therefore is not rebellion. . That there are me- 
thods, by which the executive government of this country may 
be lawfully checked and restrained if it exceed its just liits, 
we know, and thankfully acknowledge: and those in whose 
hands this restraining power is lodged, are bound to use it for 
the salutary purpose for which it was given. Resistance, so 
regulated, is certainly lawful ; and it is the duty of a true pa- 
triot, if his situation in the state empowers him to conduct it, | 
to direct it steadily towards its proper aim, the preservation of 
those rights and privileges, to which our happy constitution has 
entitled us. “Though this salutary power of restraint was not 
then so well defined as it is now, still there were methods, 
even in Sydney’s time, by which remedies for all real grievances 
might have been applied, by a temperate and disinterested 
Parliament, without proceeding to any of those outrages and 
crimes, which disgraced the republican leaders. If the mem- 
bers of the long Parliament had been content with limiting the 
power of the Crown, without annihilating it; had they only 
employed their power and influence to defend the p ople agaist 
the arbitrary exercise of prerogative, to procure the abolition of 
offensive Courts, to secure to themselves the power of taxation, 
to settle the Constitution, in short, as it is now settled, they 
would have deserved the thanks of their posterity. But, 
from the first, they shewed a determination to maintain as ar- 
bitrary a government as they found; to transfer the obnoxious 
power from the king to themselves, instead of abolishing it: 
and the tyranny which they exercised against the persons and 
estates of their countrymen, was more severe, not only than 
that of which they complained, (for that indeed was no tyranny, 
though in many instances it was an undue exertion of power) 
but than all which bad ever been heard of or felt in the king- 
dom. And if Sydney did not see, that instead of “ labouring 
to uphold the common rights of mankind and the laws of the 
land against every species of tyranny and corruption ;” (p. 28) 
he was, in fact, lending his aid to the establishment of five hun- 
dred tyrants, in the place of one king, he was either blinded by 
republican enthusiasm, or incapacitated by nature from acting 
the part of an enlightened statesman. 

If, however, consistency in such conduct be in any man’s 
opinion laudable, to the praise of that man Sydney certainly 
has a claim. He was a thorough republican; and having once 
embarked in the cause of democracy, he never flinched from it : 
under all the variations of that motley mockery of govern- 
ment, whether Presbyterians or Independents bore the sway, he 
was steady to his object; as long as opposition to the king, 


and 





and the subversion of his authority, was the end and aim of their 
measures, he was willing to. be their instrument. We find him 
member of parliament for Cardiff in the year 1645, and at the 
same time bearing a commission in the rebel army, and active 
in the service. ‘The Presbyterians were now giving way to the 
Independents, those “ liberal enthusiasts,” as our author calls 
them, “ respectable at once in character and circu . 
who were to finish the tragedy of rebellion by shedding the blood 
of their Sovereign. With these, as with their predecessors in 
power, the Presbyterians, Syduey was closely united: with 
them, and in support of their measures, he was content to pro- 
ceed even to the utmost; for he was one of those, “ who, 
true to their avowed principles, still looked forward to the 
establishment of a free constitution” (that is a republic) “ as 
the end of their labours,.and a duty which at once they owed 
their country and their God.” (P. 27). ‘That these were really 
Sydney’s views, there seems little reason to doubt. He pro- 
bably had convinced himself, that a republic was the form of 
government best suited to the preservation of civil liberty and 
public happiness ; and he was sincere in his wish to establish it. 
But though we are fully prepared to give him credit for sine 
cerity and disinterestedness; still these qualities make him nei- 
ther the real patriot, nor the great example of public virtue, 
which his biographer would represent him to have been. Even 
supposing his theory to have been right, still his favourite forma 
of government could only be established im his own country by 
means of rebellion and civil war: and what real. patnot would 
involve his country m such calamities, or what good man would 
employ such means, or implicate himself iu suck guilt in pursuit 
of any object? Will it be urged, that Sydney did not think 
these means guilty? This is scarcely possible: he must have 
known that rebellion is a crime, that murder is a crime, that all 
the miseries and mischiefs of a civil war rest upon the heads of 
those who cause and support it: and if, knowing this, he still 
thought that the end he proposed, justified the means he used, 
his morality was as defective as his patriotism. 

As we consider this book of much too interesting a nature to 
be hastily dispatched, and as we conceive the principles which 
it involves much too dangerous to be passed over in neglect, we 
shall anticipate, we are assured, the wishes of our readers in 
presenting them with another article in our ensuing number 
on this very important subject. 
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Art. V. Medical Transactions, published by the College of 
Physicians in London. Volume the fourth. 1813. 


SOME subjects, which as matters of study: are confined to 
few, and the right understanding of which belongs exclusively to 
professors, seem nevertheless to attract a general interest and 
to excite a lively concem in the world at large. By a natural 
curiosity atid a desire of general information, the man of the 
world is prompted to skim the surface of science, if not to 
ascertain its principles, and it is by the same motives: that he 
becomes inquisitive into the business of the Physician; and into 
fhat of the natural Philosopher. Eence, ‘although scientitic 
discussions like the present are addressed chiefly to the judgment 
of those, who are conversant with the subject matter, yet we 
trust our general reader will not be uninterested, and that he will 
allow to medical hterature an equal claim upon our regard with 
any other branch of philosophy, which does not intimately con- 
cern the bulk of mankind. 

During many ages the College of Physicians has been wont 
to enjoy a pre-eminence in literature as well as im medicine, and 
we cannot help confessing that eur desire to make the world 
acquainted with the present publication, originated in the respect 
due to the great authority of the body from which it proceeds. 

The present volume is the fourth of a series, being a resum 
tion of the “ Medical Transactions” published by the College, 
almost 30'* years ago. At this distance of time it is not easy 
to assign the reason of their discontinuance, or to conjecture 
what purpose the College had then m view which was unanswered, 
or what motive there was for the original publication, which 
could cease to be permanent. ‘The end in view must have been 
the promotien of medical ‘knowledge, and the criterion by 
which to judge of its attaimment was the measure of reputation 
which the work acquired. The truth is, that the design was 
was completely fulfilled, for the ‘Transactions of the College 
obtain a place in every medical library and few | physicians 
have omitted to make themselves masters of thew contents. 

Dr. Baillie stands first m the order of contributors to this 
volume. His first paper contaims a relation of a case ia which 
nature employed an effort beyond our ordinary experience of 
her resourees, to relieve an important organ from a fatal disease. 
It is “ the case of a boy seven years of age, who had hydrace- 





——— 





* The Sd volume of the Medical Transactions of the College 
was published in 1785. 
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phalirs, in whom some of the bones /of the skull once firmly 
united, were in the progress of the disease separated to a con- 
siderable distance from each other.” 'This is a pathological 
fact, which the author believes. to be exceedingly rare, not 
having, as it would appear, met with a similar instance in the 
course of his own experience, or in the books which ‘he has 
consulted. When inydrocephalus takes place at an early period 
of life, before the sutures connecting the bones of the cranium 
have become firmly united, it is well-known that the accumu- 
mulation of water may becoihe very considerable. Under these 
circumstances, the head being proportionably enlarged and the 
disease assuming a chronic form, life may be prolonged for 
mouths and even for years; there will exist, however an imper- 
fection of the animal functions proportioned to the-extent of 
the disease. But, what is ‘traly surprising, life will still hold 
out, when the accumulation commencing in the cavities of the’ 
brain has so extended their sides, that the interior of the 

is reduced to a mere shell, the cortical and medullary matter 
being formed into a thin stratum constituting the boundaries of 
a cavity, which contains the aqueous collection. When-hydro- 
cephalus takes places at a more advanced period, life as soon 
terminated by symptoms resulting from pressure within the 
brain, the head does ‘not increase’ in size, and the quantity of 
fluid which is accumulated is small, in comparison of the enor- 
mous collections which take place at earlier periods. This difs 
ference m the progress of the disease is to be attributed to the 
complete union of the sutures connecting ‘the bones of ‘the 
cranium, which does not allow the enlargement of ‘the -head. 
Some influence perhaps may be assigned to the increased firm- 
ness of the cerebral substance. 

The subject of the case related'by Dr. Baillie, came under 
his care in May 1804, ‘having such symptoms, as induced the 
doctor to suspect that water had begun to be effused within the 
head. ‘The headwas then of the common size, the bones were 
firmly united, and accordmg to the mother’s attestation they had 
closed earlier than usual, ‘It is:umnecessary to detail the progress 
of the disease and the remedies employed. About the end of 
December the two parietal boues were discovered to: be apart 
from each other. ‘Their separation increased until the death 
of the child, when the distance to which they ‘had ‘receded was 
three quarters of an inch, A space too was found at the 
coronal suture between the frontal and the two parietal bones. 
The distance of their separation was half an inch, before the 
boy died, The usual symptoms of hydrocephalus. successively 
appeared during the progress of the case to its fatal termination. 
Ou examination-of thehead nearly a pint of water was woe 
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the ventricles, with a view to ascertain whether there was any 
unusual structure, which could account for the peculiarity of the 
case, Dr. Baillic examined the two parietal bones at the sagittal 
suture, where the serrated edges appeared to be more simple 
in their form and fewer in number, than is usual in children of 
the same age. ‘Ihe same circumstances were observed on 
examining the frontal and parietal bones at the coronal suture. 
‘These peculiarities in the arrangement and form of the processes 
of union between the bones; appear satisfactorily to account 
for their subsequent separation. ‘The edges of the frontal and 
parietal bones were also thinner than usual at the same period 
of life, an effect without doubt resulting from the continued 
pressure agaist the bones, in consequence of the accumulation 
of water with the ventricles. 

The next communication from Dr. Baillie, is a relation of 
“* some uncommon symptoms which occurred in a case of 
hydrocephalus internus.” ‘This is to be considered as another 
instance added to the many already on record, which exhibit a 
series of extraordinary phenomena attendant on disorders of the 
brain, and the nervous system, and the causes of which are alike 
concealed from the sagacity of the physician during life and from 
the scrutiny of the anatomist after death. ‘The subject of the 
present case is a gentleman 56 years of age, who was seized 
with symptoms of compression upon the brain, on the 9th of 
February 1805. ‘Iwo days afterwards the right side of his 
body became completely paralytic, his mind lost the recollection. 
of the words of his own language, except two or three and 
these he pronounced with the greatest distinctness, and upon 
all occasions—‘ Yes,” No,” “ Mr. Reed,” Yesterday,” were em- 
ployed either to express joy er sorrow, to explain the circum- 
stances of his disorder, or to give direction for the supply of 
bis wants. ‘Thus the patient while he comprehended what 
was said or done by others, seemed unconscious that these 
words were not sufficient to convey his own meaning. About 
six months before his death, which took place in January 1806, 
the right foot became contracted involuntarily inwards, and the 
right hand bent upwards and forwards upon the forearm; the fin- 
gers were afterwards soon contracted into the palm of the hand, and 
the fore arm was bent upon the arm. Pain was attendant upon this: 
state of the upper extremity. His right leg then became bent 
back upon the thigh and the thigh upwards and forwards upomw 
the trunk. It is unnecessary to enter into any detail of the re- 
medies employed which had not the smallest influence on the 
disorder. The patient for a few days previous to his death sunk 
into a state of drowsiness. ‘The examination of the head after. 
death discovered rather more than six ounces of water an. the 
ventricles 
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ventricles of the brain. The other parts of the organ were ip 
« healthy state, except that the left vertebral artery presented 
an enlargement and opacity of its coats. 7 | 
_ ‘There is yet a third communication from Dr. Baillie,“ upona 
strong pulsation of the aorta in the epigrastic region.” This pheno- 
menon has already attracted the notice of several eminent writers 
ou pathological subjects, for it has been described by Morgagni, 
Corvisart, and Mr. Allen Burns. | [t has not, however, obtained 
on explanation so absolutely satisfactory as to render su 
the observations of Dr. Baillie. After a physician has reached 
a high station in his profession, he has frequent opportunities 
of observing rare and extraordinary instances of disease, con- 
cerning which perhaps others of his brethren know nothing 
beyond the experience of a solitary case. Nor is this a cir- 
cumstance unfavourable to the imterests of the medical art, 
Because from the induction of many particulars one individual 
is enabled to draw a general conclusion, which might not have 
been ascertained from the contemplation of solitary instances by 
different individuals. ‘Thus, upon the subject of epigastric pul- 
sations, Dr, Baillie is enabled to say from a great deal of ex- 
perience, 


“ That the increased pulsation of the aorta very rarely de- 
pends upon any disease of the sorta itself, or its large branches 
in that place, and that this occurreace is almost constantly of 
very little importance. In the whole course of my medical ex- 
perience, I recollect but one instance in which the pulsation de- 
pended upon an aneurismal swelling of the artery.” * 


Dr. Baillie has commonly found that this symptom or com- 
plaint is connected, with imperfect digestion and an irritable 
habit, that it seldom subsides eutirely although it varies in 
degree, that it produces no inconvenience if the patient's mental 
anxiety can be removed, and that it by no means cuts short the 
duration of life. } v: 

The next contributor to this volume is Dr. Latham. His 
first paper is entitled “ Cases of ‘Tetanus in consequence of 
wounds ; evincing the utility of relaxant medicines, and mora 
especially of the Pulvis Ipecacuanne compeatee in large and 
repeated doses.” In as much as convulsive affections are 
of that order of diseases, in which physiciaus have hitherto 
made the least progress either towards exploring their causes 
or appropriating their remedies, it is the more igcumbent on 
those, who have had the good fortune to ascertain more con- 
cerning their nature than others, or to promote their cure by par- 
ticular remedies, to let the world know the result of their ex- 


perience. In the present cemmupicstion the author hes con- 
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fined himself to a simple detail of the various success which 
attended the exhibition of certain remedies in six cases of 
tetanus. On the first case, Dr. Latham was only casually con- 
sulted. He gave directions for the treatment, but did not see the 
so veg A locked jaw had supervened upon the occasion of a 
uise near the elbow. ‘The treatment consisted in the exhibi- 
tion of opium: and James’s Powder in large and repeated doses, 
at alternate intervals and the patient m a few weeks recovered. 
In the second case, James’s Powder was giver simply in doses 
of five grains every four hours, and although the termination 
of this case was unfortunate, yet it presented mach that was in- 
teresting and jistructive. The patient’s hand had been bruised 
dreadfully, and one of his fingers crushed to pieces. A locked 
jaw with almost universal tetanus succeeded, and the spasmodic 
aroxysms seemed at each return to threaten the extinction of 
ife. ‘The vehemence, however, of the convulsions was brought 
so far under controul, as to encourage a hope of recovery. 
But the publicity of the case became the cause of disappoimt- 
ment, for, ma public ‘hospital like St. Bartholomew’s, an ex- 
traordinary interest being always excited by uncommon instances 
of disease, a constant succession of visitors interrupted the pro- 
gress of the favowable symptoms, the spasms returned and the 
patient died. In the third case opium and James’s Powder 
were prescribed.as before, and the remedy during many days 
seemed to controul the disease, until, when a confidence of re- 
cevery was almost establiched, a sudden succession of the 
most vidfent spasms seized the patient, and in a few hours un- 
happily destroyed him.” The three remaining cases are given 
more in detail. ‘The subject of the first, owed his disease to 
a slight wound on the outer ancle occasioned by a fall from a 
horse. Judging from description we should conceive that in 
this instance, there were not present those extreme symptoms 
which sometimes mark the disease. “The remedy employed was 
Dover's Powder in the dose of ten grains, varied frum every 
four to every six hours according to circumstances. An imme- 
diate effect was produced and the patient recovered. The sub- 
ject of the next case was, a farrier in whom a wound on the 
pa! which proceeded from the kick of a horse, was followed 
hy tetanus. We here remark one circumstance in the treatment, 
which, although not decisive, contributes much towards a con- 
fixmation, of the supposed efficacy of Dover's Powder. ‘The 
patient was not under the immediate care of Dr. Latham, but 
under that.of another Physician of St. Bartholamew’s Hospital, 
by whom the Dover’s Powder was first prescribed, and afterwards 
discontinued and tincture of opium substituted in its place. 
During the interval of its discontinuance, however, the disorder 


gathered 
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gathered, strengih, and at the end of a week assumed a most 
terrific aspect. In this extremity recourse was again had to 
the Dover’s Powder, and the patient gradually recovered. The 
sixth, and last case was attended with the extremest horrors of 
the. disease, and was successfully treated on the same plan. 
Among much matter worthy. of observation in this case, there 
i3 one circumstance noted by the author, with which we were 
particularly struck, because herein it bears a remarkable coinci- 
dence with what was observed to occur in a case related by the 
late Dr. Currie of Liverpool. On the 18th day Dr. Latham 


says, 


‘“* He (the patient) appeared to those about him suddeply to 
be giving way, but on vomiting a little lairy fluid, he found 
relief, and the alarm of his ‘friends Cease After this sudden 
deliquium and sickness, and a further relief obtained by evacu- 
ating the bowels his spasms seemed greatly to abate.” 

“Dr. Currie,” says “ for a long time life and death seemed to 
hang on equal scales, On’ the 15th day of this course, he was 
affected with a slight nausea and vomiting which soon went off, 
and thenceforward recoyery seemed more apparent *,”’ 


The stomach, the great centre of sympathy, which im all 
diseases participates in the sufferings both of the system generally 
and of its parts, is found in Tetanus to be affected in a peculiar 
manner. dt loses all its ordinary properties and seems insensi- 
ble to the substances introduced into it, bearmg without re- 
luctance or re-action the utmost force of those impressions, 
which in health it cannot endure in a moderate degree with- 
out evident manifestation of distress. Thus, not to look ‘for 
other examples than those before us, we find that in one case, 
(that related by Dr. Latham) ten grains of Dover's powder were 
taken every two hours for a fortnight, and in the other (that by 
Dr. Currie) such a quantity of port wine, as ordinarily would 
have been sufficient to defy digestion and overwhelm the senses ; 
yet these during the presence of the tetanic spasms had no in- 
fluence whatever upon the stomach or wervous system. ‘The 
stoinach, however, gave the first evidence of returning health and 
in proportion as it resumed its natural sensibilities, there was a 
gradual progress towards recovery. | 

In this volume Dr. Currie of St. Thomas’s Hospital has 
related the successful treatment of a case of tetanus by the 
cold affusion. ‘This communication we esteem valuable, in as 
much as it contributes an additional fact in recommendation of 
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a@ practice, which upon its first adoption gave such promise of 
success, as seemed to call for a further trial. 

Dr. Latham’s next communication is entitled “ Remarks on 
Tumors which have occasionally been mistaken for diseases of 
the Liver.” It is fairly stated by the author in the beginning of 
of this paper, that his pathological remarks were not made, be- 
cause he apprehended that a want of discrimimation, in the 
affections of which he treats, would lead to an erroneous prac- 
tice, but because he knew the real satisfaction which a right 
judgment of disease imparts, not less to the physician than to the 
patient and his friends. Dr. Latham has seen, 


“ Cases in whicl: all the symptoms of diseased liver have been 
produced by the pressure of a schirrous pancreas: on the biliary 
ducts, as appeared on examination after death.” And has 
“* oftener observed in females the same circumstances occurring 
from an enlargement of the right ovarium.” 


First then, the remark is undoubtedly just, that the icteric 
symptoms usually thought decisive of the presence of diseased 
liver, are not sufficiently diagnostic. _Pain im the region of the 
organ, and an easy discovery of the organ itself by the touch, 
joined to icteric signs, fairly mark the nature of the disease. 
But there are symptoms, in themselves less prominent, which 


nevertheless fix our decision with considerable certainty upon the 
liver as the part affected; such as when there has been a gradual 
failure of appetite and disorder of stomach jomed, with a 
peculiar state of the excretions, while no sense of local pain 
may have been felt, until the physician has attracted the patient's 
attention to the liver by pressure upon the right hypochondnium. 

Dr. Latham, having found from experience that a diversion 
of the bile from its proper channel into the circulating mass, is 
often produced by the pressure of a schirrous pancreas upon the 
biliary ducts; rejects icteric symptoms as not exclusively be- 
longing to diseased liver. In comparmg the diseased liver and 
diseased pancreas in order to distinguish them by their symptoms, 
he found that a stomachic affection, such as vomiting and eruc- 
tations after meals, was common to both, but that the former 
was marked by a permanent failure of appetite, and that in the 
latter in spite of the temporary distress of stomach the appetite 
was uniformly good; and further that, amid many symptoms of 
diseased liver, if this anomaly were. present, viz. that of an 
occasional and not a permanent interruption to the flow of bile, 
there was ground for suspicion of diseased pancreas. 

In the enlarged ovarium icteric symptoms are often present 
which, where facility is not afforded for examigation, will often 
lead to a belief of hepatic disorder. ‘These symptoms pegs 
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will vary, whence arises a presumptive, proof at ledst. that the; 
liver is not the permanent seat: of disease. ‘The: most,ceriain, 
diagnosis, however, :is ‘that; whieh is afforded by an examination, 
of the abdomen, for by means of strong pressure, accurate. 
observation will detect the diver déscending . from. above down- 
wards, and the ovarium, ascending from below upwards, while, 
a sort of chasm is discoverable in the mid space... s/f 
Subjoined to this paper there.are some judicious observations. 
on the treatment of abdominal enlargements, .1t may be useful. 
to practitioners to. know. that’ the experience}of Dr. Latham. 
leads him to condemn the violent ase of mercury in these cases,: 
which has recently been sanctioned by a sort of fashionable. 
empericism, and to recommend its exhibition im,small doves,» 
‘Lhe next paper from Dr. Latham, bears this title “ Obser-, 
vations on certain’ symptoms usually, but. nat always denoting: 
Angina Pectoris.” Ln this communication the term “ Angina, 
Pectoris” is evidently extended beyond the limits ,of its,.com! 
mon acceptation, for the author's observations have reference as; 
well to those symptoms, which indicate thoracic disease generally, ; 
as to those which particularly mark aw organie affection of the 
heart. Without disparagement, therefore, to the truth of the, : 
observations we may. be allowed to express a doubt whether, 
they will have the’ same practical utility, of which they might ; 
have been productive, had they been conveyed in language more 
precise. It is the object, however, of this paper to shew, that 
the symptoms which are commonly thought to indicate organic. 
and irremediable disease within the chest, do in many cases arise 
from disorder of the abdominal viscera, and such disorder as‘ 
it is often within the power of medicine to controul. “The seat, | 
whence either from sympathy or from direct impediment te the 
circulation, these uncertain symptoms most frequently. proceed, ; 
Dr. Latham suspects to be'the liver. ‘Two cases are related in. 
confirmation of *this- opinion, in which relief was obtained by 
such treatment as was calculated to act upun that organ. The 
first of these both in .its;.pregress and termination (for the ; 
patient when iu apparent health suddenly fell down and ex- ; 
pired) was such as to deceive the sagacious mind of the late Dr. . 
Pitcairn, and induce him (as the author informs us) to pronounce , 
it to be an instance of disease, either in the» heart itselfor its . 
larger vessels: Ou exainiuation, however “ there was no.din- 
ease discoverable throughout the body except: an enlargement’ 
of the liver, which was thought to. be harder than’ satural.” : 
The second case was that of a gentleman, the symptoms: 
ot whose disease were such as to induce many physicians who: 
saw him to think that he laboured under orgame, disease, within. 
the chest, The use, of merenry, however, not ouly rr 
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his distress, but obtained for him almost a perfect freedom from 
complaint. . But at a time when he considered bimself in com-' 
plete health, he, like the subject of the former case, suddenly 
poe 


tithe third volame of Dr.’ Duncan's Medical Commentaries, 
will be foutid @ communication from the late Dr. Percival of 
Manchester, of a case which exhibited the symptoms of “ An- 
gina Peetoris.” After death, however, the heart and its vessels 
were discovered to be in a sound state, but the liver was full of 
white tumors, and the stomach schirrous where it came in con- 
tatt With the liver. On this case Dr. Blackall has commented 
with considerable judgment in an appendix subjoined to his 
“ Observations on Dropsies.” Three instances of disease si- 
miler to that, to which Dr. Latham refers, seem to have occurred 
té Pr. Blackall. Two of the persons died with diseased livers, 
the third was cured by Calomel. Both Dr. Latham and Dr. 
Blackall seem to be of opivion, that an adequate use of mercury 
is essential to the existence of such patients, as labour under 
this disease. 
Dr. Powell has given a paper in which he recommends the 
internal ase of Nitrate of silver in Chorea, a disorder always 


troublesome and perplexing, and sometimes, fatal. In claiming 


from medical men a trial of this remedy, Dr. Powell rests its 
saccess On No common-authority, for m addition to his own expe- 
risace of many yesrs in a large hospital, he refers to his very 
réspectable colleague Dr. Haworth, for a testimony favourable 
to the udmimisiration of the same remedy in the same disease. 
The nitrate of silver is first exhibited in small doses, and the 
progressive increase of quantity is regulated according to the 
circaimstances of the disease, and the disposition of the consti- 
tution to bear the remedy. Four cases are given, in the first of 
which the nitrate of silver was taken im pills “ first of half a 
grainy; then of a grain, three, four; and six times a day.” In the 
other three cases the dose was raised by successive gradations up 
tothree ‘and four graims every four hours. | .Dr.. Powell does not 
mention that any sensible effect attended its exhibition, except 
in one case, tliat of a boy fourteen years of age, im whom the 
dose of four grains every four hours was followed by pain and 
sickness. Beihg reduced however to three grains, the remedy 
wus ‘continued without inconvemience to the relief of the disease. 
The solution is at ‘present émployed by our author in preference 
to the solid form. There is a variety in the sensibility of the 
stomach to the medicine according as it is exhibited in a concen- 
trated shape or diffused through fluid, which is rather singular. 
Dr. Powell says,- > oi 

twice “ T have 
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*s T have been able in some instances to increase the pills tadoses 


of the large quan Rae ti oe com grains in each, bat) have: rm 
found stomachs w could'bear more than five grains in 


Nitrate of silver then must be considered as A rere 
addition to our tonic remedies, and although oa ra th 
have cautiously ventured “upon its internal en mained fi 
Dr. Powell to ascertain its' dose and to a sori it it successfully 

a particular disease. With respect. to Choieh there is pre 
some variety in the causes from which it originates, and 
Dr. Powell seems sufficiently sensible. Hence we seapeet t 
the cases which 1)r. Hamilton treated by the use ‘of Cathartics, 
would have derived no benefit from nitrate of silver, and vice versa, 


“ie (Chorea) like Retegen considerably under the influence 
of the cause trom which it originated, and this varies im, dit- 
ferent instances. It may arise from sympathy with various.loggl 
irritations, especially those of the intestinal canal, or ws 
liar state of the nervous and muscular systems, Pag 

as our powers of examination go, with any il doc isease oe 
affected | parts. Its symptoms are accuratel 

ham, by Dr. Hamilton of Edinburgh, and y many nh ics who 















the disease fart 


It is Dr. Powell's opinion then that there is not a 6i 
of cause in this disease. ‘The following is his experience of DP 
Hamilton's practice ; 


“ Dr. Hamilton's opinions are well! known, and deservedly re- 
spected, and his practice consists chiefly in the free exhibition of 
Cathartics. I mean not to combat'the accuracy of his facts, Hee 
doubt the efficacy of his remedies in the cases which he has’ 
corded, but to state that either from accidental occurrence of some 
peculiarity in the disease, as it occurs in this metropo 
practice has not been generally sticcessfal ; that patient pitictime 
get, worse under its emplo ment, and still receive most decided 
vantage from metallic tonics, and especially nitrate er? 


We might add that the experience of medical mew inbLondon 
against Dr. Hamulton’s practice, extends beyond its a 
this particular disease. It i§ dotidemned by them ina 
whatsoever, if carried to the same extent to which at Ww } 
inended and eniorced by himself. “— 

For the princi He cb Bow, of Dr. Hamitton’s 


ss dis the . 


epaeis wt i sd xe aoe 


deviate from the erroneous opinions, and to reform the 


seem to me to pare their jaidiatlone respecting the causes of 


er than my experience will justify.” ” 
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surgeons the constitutional origin of local disease, he established 
principles capable of the most beneficial and universal applica 
tion. For in proposing the’relief of local maladies by the amend- 
ment of the general health, he was led to inquire the nature and 
cause of those derangements of the constitution, by which it be- 
.comes apt for the reception of morbid impressions, ‘These were 
found to consist in certain nervous irritations, in which, though 
they obtain no name and no B ise in. nosological arrangements, 
the system nevertheless suffers severely and universally, Mr. 
Abernethy assigned to. them an o1igm im disorder of the digestive 
organs. » The truth of these opinions, after having been variously 
misrepresented aud miswuderstood, 5 at. length pretty generally 
allowed, and exerts a powerful influence not only ypon surgical 
conduct,° but*wpon ‘medical practice im general. Now Dr. 
Hamilton and Mr. ‘Abernethy are obviously agreed as to prin- 
ciple; and the former was perhaps right, when in speculation he 
extendéd the same principle beyond the limits within which it 
was at first jucluded, and when he shewed that many diseases, 
besides anomalous ones of the nervons system, were either caused 
or aggravated by an imperfection of the digestive functions. But 
experience has proved his practice to be wrong, when_ instead of 
inducing the healihy action of the bowels by the gradual and 
mild impression of what are called alterative medicines, he em- 
ployed forthe same end repeated doses of the niost drastic pur- 
gatives, in order to maintain a violent and: tminterrupied irritation. 

We pass next to a communication from Dr. Warren, ‘which 
comprises the relation of two cases of Diabetes Mellitus with 
observations, in which it is endeavoured to prove that opium was 
the remedy entitled to the meyt of having effected the cure. 
The followmg is the most prominent fact upon which the con- 
clusion resis. 


“Tt ars that in the case of Tranter, the urine ceased to be 
weet after the dose of opium had been raised to six grains and hail 
$a taken twice a day. On the diminution of the quantity of 
@>ium taken in each dose, the sweetness returned, and was not again 
removed until the dose of opium was again restored to its original 
quantity.. In the same manner, the sweetness of the urine in the 
case of Andreweg ceased shortly after the dose of opium had 
reached five grains and had been taken four times a day, and on 
the reduction of the opium, the urine resumed its sweetness and 
persevered in it woti] the doge was gradually raised to its former 
standard, — elve ins in twenty four hours in the case of 
‘Tranter, and twenty grains within the same period in the case of 
Andrewes, appear to haye been the quantities required to produce 
It 
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It must not be concealed however that animal. food was em .. 


ployed in both cases, but is thought by our author to have had 
no other than an auxiliary share i in the cure. 

" Subjoined to this paper is‘an Appendix, in which we find that 
Andrewes, the subject of the second case, died of a pulmonary 
affection, which had accompanied the whole progress of his 
disorder, and that an opportunity was thus afforded of examining 
the body. ‘fhe substance of the lungs as might be expected were 
beset with tubercles and vomice. 


* Upon various parts of the cellular membrane of the abdomen 
a gelatinous substance was thrown out, res: ing the jelly hy = 
is sometimes found between the membranes of the brain. 
examining the kidnies, with reference to the usual appearance Pet 
these organs in a healthy state, both of them were found to be of 
an unusually firm and gristly texture.’ The cellular membrane sur- 
rounding the pelvis and infundibula was loaded with serum and 
portions of tytiopti were diffused through it, bearing the appearance 
of jelly, and resembling that which 1 had been observed in various 
parts of the cellular membrane of the abdomen. In order to as- 
certain the state of the blood vessels one of the kidnies was injected 
with size and vermillion previously to examination, and the other 
was examined in the usual state., Ofi cutting into the substance 
of the injected kidney, the cortical part appeared unusually red, 
and the crypt2 were seen more numerous, larger, and more dis- 
tinct, than I had ever observed them, even under circumstances of 
the most fortunate injection. The blood-vesscls of the cortical 
substance of the kidney which had not been injected, were unusually 
turgid, ‘The ureters, the emulgent artery and vein were of the 
natural dimensions. tthe renal capsules were firmer and harder 
in texture than natural, and seemed to partake of ee 
structure of the kidnies; in other respects they were not ; 
The bladder was sound.’”’ 


‘There can be no doubt but that these are the effects, of . in- 
@ammatc:.y action, and op this account our readers would do well 
tu peruse the observations of a very accurate pathologist, De. 
Blackall, on the inflammatory nature of Diabetes serorus *. 
‘Luis disease be cousiders.to partake of the same oan 
that species of dropsy which is distinguished by coagul 
‘The presence of aibumieu in the water of dropsical Mi in is 
thought to mark the inflammatory character of their complaint, 
and from the strong coincidence of the same symptom in Diabetes 
insipidus, joined with many other features of fanalogy, Dr. Blacka 
infers these two to be the same in nature, We regret ex 
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that the urine in this case (that of Andrewes) was not subjected 
to some test for the presence ofalbumen. For the effects of 
inflammatory action revealed themselves upon dissection, and 
during life there were such symptoms (local at least) which called 
for the abstraction of blood, It is true that it had the saccharine 
character, but Dr. ‘Blackall adds “ the saccharine and serous 
diabetes may be combined, and the quantity of serum present 
may possibly conceal the sweetness of the taste *.”’ The presence 
of serum simply in the urine of diabetes was found by Dr. La- 
tham + in a case of the insipid kind, and from insipid urine Dr. 
Watt { obtained both serum and an onustal quantity of extractive 
inatter. Now although in this casé related by Dr: Warren the 
serum certainly was not in such quantity as to conceal the sweet- 
ness of the taste, yet as the appearances on dissection were 
those of which during life coagulable urije is symptomatic, we 
could wish to have been ascertammed, whether or not any serum 
was preseut in the urine. 

Another paper by Dr. Warren on bead achs which arise from 
a “ defective action of the digestive organs,” evinces no small 
degree of discrimination im pointing out the method of nature in 
@ disorder, certamly not the least obscure, though perhaps the 
most common to which physicians are called upon to administer. 
It is evident that Dr. Warren has been singularly fortunate in his 
opportunities of observation, and that the patient has been as m- 
telligent in detailing iis symptoms, as the-physician im assigning 
their cause. In short we believe that ‘our author is both phy- ~ 
siclan and patient, and that he is here acutely describing what 
he has acutely fet. . 

The two species of head-ach, which it is the object of this 
paper to discriminate, bear marks of peculiarity, by which they 
are distinguished from other affections of the same organ. ‘They 
differ from that head-ach which is “produced by mtemperance, 
bearing to it the same analogy which chronic does to acute 
disease. ‘They differ too from that which arises from congestion 
of the bram; from that which is owing to disorganization of the 
brain without pressure ; from that which is caused by chronic 
disease of the bones of the skull, and from the uervous head-ach. 
These two speci¢s differ also from each other, as well in their 
causes as their symptoms. “The one’ proceeds from a defective 
action of the stomach, bowels, and liver generally, and especially 
the upper bowels, ‘The other is attributed solely to disorder of 
the stomach. Thus the latter being produced by particular ar- 
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ticles of food aun the first stages of digestion, or by the mors 


bid impression of the stomachic secretions, is removed by rejec. 
tion of the offending cause ; while in the former the disordered 
sensation not being felt, until the period when the food lias passed, 
or is passing the duodenum, experiences very imperfect relief 
from vomiting. The head-ach, which has its cause in a ¢ i 
action or secretion of the stomach solely, is attended rather with 
confusion than pain. ‘The pain however, such as it is, is that 
which we call dull and heavy, and the confusion is such as is in« 
dicated by distress of mind, by a sensation of giddiness and a 
feeling of insecurity in walking. ‘There is moreover a sense of 
uneasiness referred immediately to the stomach, and an effusion 
of watery secretion into the mouth, and a dimuess of vision. "The 
head-ach arising from general insufficiency in the functions of or; 
immediately below the stomach, is generally preceded b febrile 
symptoms, which are followed by pain situated indifferently in any 
part of the head, aud to these there is sometimes superadded 
sense of numbness, which beginning in one finger and to 
athers in succession, traverses the whole hand and wrist, and 
ceases altogether. But the symptom which is most peculiar, and 
which is a prelude to the severest attacks, consists in dimness of 
vision, followed by a succession of luminous appearances. On 
these brilliant illusions our author has dwelt with considerable 
minuteuess, and has assigned to them a form, a succession, and 
an arrangement, which an eye-witness could alone discriminate. 
Both species may be mack, 2 ir together from a complication 
of the causes from which each originates, 

With respect to cure, that which proceeds from disorder of the 
upper bowels, is most successfully treated by the administration 
of purgative medicines. . ‘That which owes its origin to the 
stomach alone, its morbid secretions,.or the morbid irritability 
of its nerves, must. be treated by such remedies as act imme- 
diately upov that organ. . Now the stomach when disordered is 
rather coaxed than forced imo a compliance with the intention 
of the physician. Hence no particular class of remedies can be 
insisted on under the present circumstances of its disorder. 
The medicines must be varied according to its varying sensibilities 
and their doses must be so arranged “ as to retain the stomach 
constantly but gently under their tufluence wubout arresting the 
action of the bowels.” a 

Sir Henry Halford has contributed a peper on the ** climace 
teric disease.” The Wectetision of strength and decay of the 
natural powers occurring at the period called ‘climacteric, ‘have 
been hitherto considered by i i as marking the gradual 
dissolution of the body, aud displaying symptoms too itreg 
aad uncertain te admit Van wlan er or arrangement. Pad 
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Halford however, from very ample opportunities of . observation, 
has ventured to question the conmonly,received opinion. He 
conceives that this apparent complication of symptoms is re- 
dacible to such order, as is sufficient to constitute a disease, to 
which a name and a place should be given in nosological ar- 
rangements. At least he is assured, from having observed the 
constitution frequently able to rally from that, which has hitherto 
been esteemed a condition of inevitable decay, that it is not ne- 
cessarily a precursor of death. 

To that particular order of symptoms ‘which constitute the 
changes which take place sometimes in the human frame at the 
Jater periods of life. Sir Heury has assigned the name “ Cli- 
macteric disease,” and the following particularization of them is 
precise enough to occupy the place of definition, | 


* A falling away of the flesh in the decline of life without any 
obvious source of exhaustion accompanied with a pulse quicker 
than natural, and an extraordinary alteration in the expression of 
the countenance.” 


Our author then gives a more detailed account of the unsus- 
pected approach of the disease, gradually creeping on until it has 
obtained an inevitable hold on the constitution ; of the symptoms 
which precede its fatal termination, and of the condition in which 
it Ieaves the individual whose powers have been found superior 
to its influence. ‘This disease will sometimes combine itself with 
an accidental disorder, as with common catarrh, which will hence 
derive an extraordinary protraction and an alarming complexion 
not its own. | It is perhups less prevalent, and undoubtedly less 
remarkable in women than im piep, from whatever cause this 
difference mity arise. ; 

Our author has observed various exciting causes to call forth 
the climacteric disease im those whose constitutions have been 
already predisposed. Of these none is more frequent than ‘a 
common cold, besides which three other causes are enumerated. 
An act of intemperance where it is not habitual; an accidental 
fall; marriage contracted late in fife, and mental wffliction. 
With respect to the influence of the last, there is the following 
observation : 


“ The effects of grief.on the body, physicians have daily occasion 
to witness and to deplore; but they remark that its influence is 
different at an early from what it is at a late period of life. 

A mind actively engaged, in youth, in the pursuit of fame and for- 
tune, is hardly vulnerable by any disaster which does not imnie- 
diately stop its career of success; and if a deep impression be made 
by misfortune, new schemes of ambition and the gradual influence 
of time contribute to obliterate it; but sorrow late in life has fewer 
resources and more easily lets in disease.” . 
$ 
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As to cure; fiom what has been said of the nature of the 
climacteric disease, there can be no remedy to which any spe- 
citic efficacy can be expected to belong. Sir Meary Halford 
has judiciously cautioned practitioners against meeting the disease 
with too active a treatmeut, and recommends the use of such 
medicines as operate rather by palliation of particular symptoms 
than by any general imfuénce on the constitution. When how- 
ever the system is visibly obtaining an. advantage over the disease, 
it may then be safe to aid its efforts by the administration of 
tonic remedies, such particularly ay the Bath waters ;. but that 
which gives the best assurance of recovery is a calm serenity of 
mind, which is the sole present enjoyment of old age, and which 
can only be derived fromva satisfactory contemplation of the 

It remains to be consilered:how far Sir Henry Halford is 
right in the opinions which he bas here advanced. Nothisig 
more is necessary to our idea of .a disease than a certain succes- 
sion of symptoms. ‘These indeed may exhibit varieties in dif- 
ferent cases owing to individual teraperament, yet, notwithstand- 
ing such deviations they are, allowed to constitute the same 
disease by reason of their general coincidence, Lf then our 
author has found in many instances the affection of which ‘he* 
treats, sketched and adumbrated inthe same character and out- 
line, lic is justitied, as tar as he has confideucean the accuracy of 
his own observation, in adopting | it into lis ndeaingy asa simple 
disease. 

But for those he are disposed to cavil at the notion of a 
climacteric disease, it is not enough to stigmatize it as an unne- 
cessury refmewent, ‘which physicians in “general have: hitherto 
never dreamt of. For concerning watters which seem capable 
of being decided by simple observation, the world in general is 
often unable to see and to think aright, until some one preventing 
vulgar research by an anticipation of the truth, has given the 
tact and direction to public opinion. And in medicine this fact 


is especially illustrated, for phenomena daily. presenting them- 
selves before the eyes ‘of physicians, have eluded their observa. 


tion and passed undiscovered for ages, uutil they. have been 
tected perhaps by the sagucity of an individual, and oe 
wards seen and recognised by all. Nowa defective 


concerning the nature of a disease is likely to. be supplied ‘one : 


who possesses the most extensive opportunities of 


- jts symptoms. Hence in estimating the probable truth of Sir — 


Henry Halford’s opinion concerning the climacteric disease, we 


are disposed to allow Pao to his professional character, 
and to the extetisive a pre aps practice. It must be submitted 
however to the test odical eraoce generally, for, without 


regard to the original source of an opinion, in proportion as it 
becomes 
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becomes more geuerally prevalent, there is a greater probability 
of its truth. 

There is a case of superfztation communicated by Dr. Maton, 
which, of the truth of the facts be allowed to rest upon sufficient 
authority, is calculated to give rise to curious speculation. For 
ourselves we should have preferred that the Dr. had himself been 
witness of the circumstances which he relates, rather than that 
he should have given them upon the credit of another. It should 
seem however that the Doctor himself believed the report which 
he received, otherwise he would not have communicated it to the 
College. , 

The facts mentioned in this paper are attested by Mr..T., 
the husband of the lady, who is the subject of the extraordimary 
relation of which the following is the substance. Mrs. T., an 
Italian lady, was delivered of two male children at Palermo, on 
the 2d of June 1806, one of whom lived two and the other three 
months. On the 12th of November 1807 she had another male 
eluld, who had at first every appearance of health but died in 
meme days. On the ed of February 1808, (not quite three calendar 
months from the former accouchement) Mrs. ‘I’. was delivered 
of another male child completely formed and apparently in per- 
fect health ; the child died alterwards of the measles. (nu the 
@3d of November 1808 she‘had again twins, who are both alive 
and in good health. On the Qth of June 1809, she miscarried 
on board the ship which brought her to England. Mrs. ‘T. was 
again pregnant at the time this account was writtea, October 18, 
1810. 

We can only wonder at this phenomenon without attempting 
te account for it, for knowing nothing of the ordinary process of 
conception, it would be vain to seek the causes of a deviation from 
the common course. 

Dr. Haygarth has given te the College a paper bearing this 
tithe. “ On the discrimination of Chronic Rheumatism, from 
Gout, acute Rheumatism, Scrophula, Nodosity, White Swelling, 
and other paintal diseases of the joints and muscles.” But m 
the substance of the paper we find no attempt towards any such 
discrimination. As far as we can collect the object of Dr. Hay- 
garth’s Enquiry, it is to shew vhat Chronic rheumatism never oc- 
easions any tumor of the ‘affected part. This proposition is 
sought to be determimed by a review of three hundred cases which 
our author had clussed wader that genus m the year 1801. 


“ Out of the whole number only fourteen patients were noted as 
having any gph. in the seat of the disorder, and it red 
upon a more carcful and deliberate investigation, that these fourteen 
cases ought to have been classed utter other genera.” 


In 
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‘Tn three of ‘the'cases ‘the swelling was in the face and accom. 
panied with pain, where there was a probability that it might 
have arisen from a carious tooth. \ In two the swelling was in the 
female mamma, which is not ordinarily subject to rheumatism. 
Others ought to have beeu classed as gout, und others as acute 
rheumatism. in the classification of an immense number of 
cases, it is very likely to happen that a few may have obtained 
their place under one genus which a more scrupulous scrutiny 
would assign to another. If then out of 300 cases of a particu- 
lar disease, 286 manifest no appearance of ‘a particular symptom, 
which is detected in the remaining fourteen, aud if these fourteen 
cases indicate something anomalous in their general complexion, 
so as to create a doubt whether they reully belong to the genus 
under which they have been arranged, that symptom may reason- 
ably be thought to form no part of the disease in question. 

There are yet three papers in this volume of considerable 
importance, (two by Dr. Heberden, of which one is on scurvy, 
and the other on the mortality of Loudon, and a third by Dr. 
Powell “ on the comparative prevalence of insanity at different 
periods,”) concerning which we at present abstain from making 
any observation, because they have a particular reference toa 
aan which will engage our attention on a future occasion. 

‘Thus far then we have thought it our duty to notice (however 
imperfectly) the most important of a great variety of communi- 
cations contained in the fourth volume of the Medical ‘Transac- 
tions. Contemplating the publication as a whole, we cannot 
think that the College has used quite sufficient scrupulousness 
in their selection of the articles which compose it, though many 
of the papers are justly entitled to the place they hold. Perhaps. 
too large a space has been allowed to details uf particuler cases, 
which ought not to obtain admission into a work like this, unless 
they be strongly illustrative of some point in pathology or prac- 
tice. There is however one point of view in which we derive 
the greatest satisfaction from the appearance of this volume, du- 
asmuch as we consider it as an earnest of the future intentions 
of the College. If the Colllege be really bent upon the con- 
tinuation of their Transactions, and would shew themselves: 
zealously employed upon the undertaking, we doubt not bat 


that they would receive abundant co-operation from the medical’ 


community at farge. Experience has shewn that publications of 
this sort are well calculated to diffuse professional knowledge, 
for in the different collections of Essays proceeding either from 
public or private societies, are to be found the most im 
accessions, which have been made to medical science during the 
last forty years. af 
Pamphlets and fugitive tracts, which im politics and — 
. laye 
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have for upwards of two centuries been the common vehicles of 
speculation and controversy, aie a species of publication which 

has never been predominant im medical literature, to promote the 

purposes of which it seeins peculiarly adapted. Physiemns have 

been generally ambitious that their books should be distinguished 

by a certain promimence and bulk, and to this end they have 

laboured to make their opimons square with general principles, 

to consolidate them with established systems, and te forufy them 

with acknowledged authorities.. Hence mucly of good observa- 

tion and important fact lies useless and unknown because it has 

been encumbered and obscured: by extraneous matter; so that 

perhaps many a ponderous volume of medical lore might justly 

be reduced within the modest-Imits of a pamphlet. The tran- 

sactions however, which have rgceutly beeu published by dif- 

ferent medical societies, as they contain a variety of articles, may 

be considered in the light of a collection of »pamphlets over 

which they still possess a great advantage in point of utility ; for, 

by presenting a convenient form of publication to those who are 

averse from the hazard and parade of authorship, thev rescue 

much knowledge from oblivion, and gain ample contributions to 

the rich records of science, from sources which might bave re- 

mained undiscovered. Heretofore a physician, after long prac- 

tice aud meditation on the business of his profession, may have 

ascertained himself of facts, which have escaped general researeb, 

and yet may not have found a convenient method of giving them 

to the public. Whence it is to be feared that the single obser-" 
vations of individuals have often died with them; a circumstance 

which is to be esteemed no triviul cause of the tardy progress of 
the medical art. 

We have spoken of private as well as public societies 
which have given collections of medical tracts to the world. 
Without wishing to depreciate the useful labors. of the former, 
we might be allowed to anticipate more ample fruity from the 
exertions of the latter, could we be secure that their zeal would 
be permanent. Colleges and other institutiofis, which guard the 

public reputation of science, seem calculated to call forth the 
~ best exertions of individuals w their own support ; aud to produce 
immense benefit to every branch of philosophy by exciting a 
noble and a lively ambition in its several professors. Here too 
is seen the wisdom of that policy which blends the character of 
individuals with that of the public body to which they belong ; 
for every society derives its renown from the reputation of, us 
inembers, each of whom will enjoy a reflected fame, in propor- 
tion as he contributes to illustrate the collective character of the 
whole. /Out of this sympathy of interest and honor arises a’ 
powerfu! incentive to virtuous action, which teaches, that every 
lub 
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man exalts the credit of his profession, while he is studious of 
his own particular fame. ~~ th z 
The College of Physicians by a long succession of illustrious 
names has raised to itself a character, which -has: worn well 
throug many ages and has by turns attracted both admiration and 
envy. From this quarter have shone forth many of: those lumi- 
naries, which gilded the literary reputation of this country, and 
many are the paths of science which would have remained untrod, 
had there not been drawn from hence that light, by which they 
were explored ‘and illustrated. But the College not ouly 
exalted its own reputation as ‘an independent body, but the 
character of the profession over which it presides. Heuce it 
derives a claim upou the whole medical community in su 
of its authority. For since every, physician, independently of per 
sonal fame, enjoys a certain respectability from the general esti- 
mation in which his profession is held, doubtless he owes some 
deference to that public body, under whose guidance medicine 
has obtained and preserved the rank of a liberal pursuit. . 





Art. VI. Germany; by the Baroness Statl Holstein. Trans- 
. ated from the French. 


(Continued from Page 528.) 


IN avoiding the fashionable fault of modern journalists, who sub; 
stitute dissertations of their own for descriptions and specimens 
of the books which they review, we have been led perhaps into 
the opposite extreme, and to an history of the publication before 
tis sufficiently long, have already subjoined extracts from it more 
than sufficiently copious. In truth, it is difficult to present in an 
abridged form even a bare analysis of so various and comprehen- 
sive a work, much more to compress Within a moderate compass 
the reflexions which it suggests, inviting discussion, and the pas- 
sages which it affords deserving citation, But as neither our li- 
mits, nor the demands. of other authors, nor in ull probability the 
patience of our readers, would admit of our indulging * in all the 
$$$ Seen a ee 
* « Shakespeare. Much Ado about Nothing. Act 8. Scene 5. 
Lronato. Neighbours, you ae tedious. ibaa to » 
Docseary. It please~ your worship to ‘say ‘so, but we are the 
oor Duke’s officers; but truly, for'inine own part, if I-were'as te- 
ious asa King I could find in my heart to bestow it ‘all of your 
worship. ws Sete , a tis 0 
Lronato, All your tediousness on me, ha, Pe pa, 
Docserny. Yea, and-’twere 4 thousand times moré than “tis”’ 
) sediousness 
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tediousness which we could find in our hearts to bestow on her 


worship, the Baroness, we must endeavour to shorten and con- 
dense what we have to say upon the remainder of her book, and 
must be excused if in our haste we pass over much that would re- 
pay a more lengthened and attentive examination. 

Before -we proceed however, we must be allowed to add to the 
account, which we have already given of the first part of the 
work, some notice of the distinction, which is there pointed out, 
between the North and the South of Germany. This is neces- 
sary, not only in order to complete our view of that part, but be- 
cause in all that follows respecting the literature, philosophy, 
and religion of Germany, Madame de Staél must be understood 
to speak chiefly, if not wholly, of the Northern and Protestant 
States. ‘Phe North, it seems, is almost exclusively the seat of 
learning, talent, and intellectual society. ‘There only are to be 
found celebrated universities, enlightened courts, literary towns, 
men of science and erudition im geueral estimation, and a common 
people universally well educated. Men of genius may of course 
be born in the South, but it is in the North that they are bred. 
~The Southern Germans are engrossed by physical enjoyments, 
and aspire to nothing, beyond the undisturbed possession of their 
accustomed plenty, order, and repose. In accounting for this 
fact, Madame de Stael is disposed, we think, to attribute rather 
too much to the influence of climate. ‘Thus, she says, in Chap. 
5. Part Ist. 


“ Letters might perhaps have. been cultivates in the south oF 
Germany with as much success as in the porth, ifthe sovereigns had 
ever rly interested themselves in the advancement of them ; 
neverth it must be acknowledged that temperate climates are 
_ more favourable to suciety than to poetry. _When the climate is 
neither inclement nor beautiful, when people live with nothing ei- 
ther to fear or to hope from the heavens, the positive interests of ex- 
istence become almost the only occupation of the mind; both the 
delights of the south and the rigours of the north have stronger hold 
over the imagination. Whethet we struggle against nature, ‘or in- 
toxicate ourselves with her gifts, the power of the creation is in both 
cases equally strong, and awakens in us the sentiment of the fine 
arts, or the interest of the mysteries of the soul. | 

~«-Southern Germany, temperate in every sense, maintains itself 
in @ monotongus state of i Bane ‘in 4 y prejudicialtothe acti- 
vity of conduct as well as of thought. most lively desire of the 
‘inhabitants of this peaceful and fertile country is that they may cen- 
tinue toexist as they exist at present; and what can this only de- 
sire produce ? It is not even sufficient for the preservation ot that 
with which they are satisfied.” P. 56. | ' 


‘Moral causes, which’are mentioned by Madame de Stat er. 
; 7" ¢ ” « +a ‘ se ’ 
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self in the subsequent chapters, furnish a less fanciful explanation 
of the intellectual inferiority of the Southern Germans. In Aus- 
tria, the cautious policy of the government conspires with the 
phlegmatic indifference of the people, and with the monotonous 
etiquette of aristocratical society, to maintain a systematic exclu- 
sion of literary emulation. Men of superior abilities, if not stue 
divusly depressed, are viewed with no partiality, and distinguish- 
ed by no favour. ‘The press too is Medel the lation of cen- 
sors ; and foreign books, whose tendency is at all awakening, not 
to say alarming, are rigidly prohibited, 

In the Northern States, on the contrary, the governments ne- 
ver think of interfering with the liberty of the press. The Elec. 
toral Princes of Saxony, in particular, have long been distin- 
guished for affording to letters ‘ the most noble of protections, 
independence. The Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and his mother, 
by their taste, their talents, and their patronage, were enabled to 
collect around them the most celebrated men of letters, Wieland, 
Goethe, and Schiller ; and gained for their little capital the ho~ 
nourable appellationof the Athens of Germany. , : 

In Prussia, the genius of the great Frederic, notwithstanding 
his unfortunate distaste for the language and the productions of 
his countrymen, created a respect for intellectual pursuits; which 
fostered by the encouragement of the present Royal family, and 
of their Ministers, by the notice paid to men of science, and by 
their free introduction into good society, has tended to make 
Berlin the true metropolis of ‘ enlightened Germany,’ 

But it is to the difference of religion, we conceive, more than 
to any other cause, that we must attribute the superiority of men- 
tal character which distinguishes the Germans of the North. 
With them the Reformation originated ; and the spirit of exami+ 
nation, in which it began, has continued to flourish ever since 
with unabated vigour. It seems to be in the very nature of Pro- 
testantism, to favour the progress of knowledge and the deve- 
lopement of the human faculties; as it is the tendency of the 
Catholic Religion, even when disarmed and ameliorated, to put 
fetters on the mind, and to render it stationary and immoveable. 
The Catholic Religion, it is true, is more tolerant in Germany, 
than in any other country ; but then on the other hand, as we arg 
told by Madame de Staél, in another part of her work, (Chap. 4. 
Part. 4. Vol. 3.) . 


“ The Catholics of Germany have put themselves in a sort of 
defensive position, which is very injurious to the progress of infor- 
mation. In the countries where the Catholic religion reigned alone, 
such as France and Italy, they have known how to.unite it.to litera- 
ture and to the fine arts; but in'Germany, where the Protestants. 
have taken possession, by.neem" of the Universities, and py.sheie 
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natural tendency to every thing which belongs to literary and phi- 
losophical study, the Catholics have fancied themselves obliged to 
oppose to them a certain sort of reserve, which destroys. all the 
means of distinction in the career of imagination and of reflection.’ 


Why do the French not render justice to German literature ? 
Madame de Stacl begins her secohd’ part with this question ; 
which she is not satisfied with answering superficially, by al- 
ledging—that not many persons im France understand the German 
language, which loses most of its beauty in translation—that 
German literature belongs to a recent period, during great part 
of which the French have been occupied with their revolution— 
that in short they are unjust to it, because they are not acquainted 
with it. ‘The real foundation of their prejudices lies deeper, 
and is to be found, she observes, in the decided difference of 
views and sentiments, which distinguishes the two nations. 


“« In Germany there is no standard of taste on any one subject ; 
all is independent, all is individual. They judge of work by the 
impression it makes, and never by any rule, because no rule is ge- 
nerally admitted: every author is at liberty to form a new sphere 
for himself. In France the greater number of readers will neither 
be affected, nor even amused, at the expense of their literary 
conscience: there scrupulosity finds a refuge. A German author 
forms his own public; in France the public commands authors. 
As in France there are more people of cultivated minds than there 
are in Germany, the public exacts much more; while the German 
writers, eminently raised above their judges, govern, instead of re- 
ceiving the law from them. From thence it happens that their 
writers are scarcely ever improved by criticism: the impatience ot 
the readers, or that of the spectators, never obliges them to shorten 
their works, and they scarcely ever stop in proper time, because 
an author being seldom weary of his own conceptions can be in- 
formed only by others when they cease to be interesting. From 
self-love, the French think and live in the opinions of others; and 
we perceive in the greater part of their mio that their principal 
end is not the subject they treat, but the effect they produce. 
The French writers are always in the midst of society, even when 
they are composing; for they never lose sight of the opinion, 
raillery, and taste then in fashion, or in other words, the literary 
authority under which we live at such or such a time.”. P. 212. 


“ The dramatic art offers a striking example of the distinct 
faculties of the two nations, All that relates to action, to intrigue, 
to the interest of events, is a thousand times better combined, a 
thousand times better conceived among the French; all that de- 
pends on the developement of the iimpressions of the heart, on the 
secret storms of strong passion, is much better investigated among 
the Germans. 4 

“ In order to attain the highest point of perfection in either 
country, 
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country, it would be necessary for the: Frenchman to be réligio 


and the German more aman of the world. Piety o itse 
to levity of mind, which is the,defect and the grace ot French 
nation ; the knowledge of men and of society would give to the 
Germans that taste and facility in literature which is at present 
wanting to them. The writers of the two countries are unjust td 
each other: ‘the French nevertheless are more guilty in this 
respect than the Germans; they judge without knowing the sub- 
ject, arid examine after they have decided ; the Germans are more 
impartial. Extensive knowledge presents to us so many different 
ways of beholding the samé object, that it imparts to the mind 
the spirit of toleration which springs from, universality. 

“* The French would however. gain more by comprehending 
German genius, than the Germans would in subjecting themselves 
to the good taste of the French. In our days, whenever a little 
foreign leaven has been allowed to mix itself with French regu- 
larity, the French have themselves applauded it with delight. 
J.J. Rousseau, Bernardin de Saint Pierre, Chateaubriand, &c; 
are, in some of their works, even unknown to themselves, of the 
German school; that is to say, they draw their talent only out o 
of the internal sources of the soul. But if German writers were 
to be disciplined according to the prohibitory laws of French lite- 
rature, they would not know how to steer amidst the quicksands 
that would be pointed out to them; they would regret the open 
sea, and their minds would be much more disturbed tlian en- 
lightened. It does not follow that they ought to hazard all, and 
that they would do wrong in sometimes imposing limits on 
themselves; but it is-of consequence to them to be placed 
according to their own modes of perception. In otder to induce 
them to adopt certain necessary restrictions, we must recur to the 
principle of those restrictions without employing the authority of 
ridicule, which is always highly offensive to theni. : 

** Men of genius in all countries are formed to understand and 
esteem each other: but the vulgar class of writers ard readers, 
whether German or French, bring to our recollection that fable 
of La Fontaine, where the stork cannot eat in the dish, nor the 
fox in the bottle. The most complete contrast is perceived be- 
tween minds developed in solitude, and those formed by society. 
Impressions from external objests and the inward recollections of 
the soul, the knowledge of men and abstract ideas, action and 
theory, yield conclusions totally opposite to each other. The lite- 
rature, the arts, the philosophy, the religion of these two nations 
attest this difference; and the eternal boundary of the Rhine 
separates two intellectual regions, which, no less than the two 


countries, are foreign to each other.” P. 217, 


A similar representation occurs continually throughout this 
division of the work, which may be denominated a collection of 
facts and of observations, illustrative of the contrast which exists 


between the Literature of the French and of the Germans, with 
T1L2 a view 
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a view to the improvement of the former. This is the author's 
main design ; but it is also a part of her plan to say a word, en 
pie of the English nation, and that generally in its favor, 
us in the next chapter, proceeding to consider the opinion of 
German literature, which prevails in England, she observes ; 


“« German literature is much better known in England than 
in France. In England, the neeige languages are more studied, 
and the Germans are more naturally connected with the English, 
than with the French ; nevertheless prejudices exist even in England 
both against the philosophy and the literature of Germany. It 
may be interesting to examine the cause of them. 

“« The minds of the people of England are not formed by a 
taste for socjety, by the pleasure and interest excited by con- 
versation. Business, the parliament, the administration, fill all 
heads ; and political interest are the principal objects of their me- 
ditations, The English wish to discover consequences immediately 
applicable to every subject, and from thence arises their dislike of 
a philosophy, which has for its object the beautiful, rather than 
the useful. ; 

“ The English, it is true, do not separate dignity from utility, 
and they are always ready, when it is necessary, to sacrifice the 
yseful to the honourable; but they are not of those, who, as it 
is said in Hamlet, ‘ with the incorporeal air do hold discourse,’ a 
sort of conversation of which the Germans are very fond. The 
philosophy of the English is directed towards results beneficial to 
the cause of humanity: the Germans pursue truth for its own 
sake, without thinking on the advantages which men may derive 
from it. The nature of their different governments having offered 
them no great or splendid opportunity of attaining glory, or of 
serving their country, they attach themselves to contemplation of 
every kind; and to indulge it, seek in heaven that space which 
their limited destiny deaies to them onearth. They take pleasure 
in the ideal, because there is nothing in the actual state of things 
which speaks to their imagination. The English, with reason, pride 
themselves in all they possess, in all they are, and in all that they 
may become; they place their administration and love on their 
laws, their manners, and their forms of worship.’”® P. 221. 


Having thus explained the principles, upon which the two 
rival nations, who divide the opinions of Europe, have formed 
their respective judgments of German literature, Madame de 
Stael enters upon a detailed account of that literature, commen. 
cing with a short history of its principal epochs. Whilst the 
other great European people, the Italians, the French, and the 
Kaglish have, each of them had their Augustan age, in which 
the illustrious sovereigns have encouraged the progress of letters 
by their patronage and their favor. German literature has 
known 
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known no golden era of princely protection, but has been left 
to the independent exertions of private individuals. 

In the age of chivalry, the Germans, like the rest of the 
world, had their epic poets, who sang of love and of war with 
force and simplicity, but who have left no permanent effects 
upon literature. 

At the period of the reformation Luther arose, in himself 3 
host ; and by his theological writings, especially by his translation 
of the Bible, contributed no less to the perfection of bis native 
language, than to the moral energy, and spiritual improvement 
of his countrymen. The religious and political wars which 
succeeded, drew off attention’ from literary pursuits; and 
the Germans did not return to them anew, till the age of Louis 
XIV. when all Europe looked to the French wniters as true 
stand rds of taste. 

Hence arose what may be called the French school of German 
authors, whose productions were according to the rules, but ut+ 
terly without the grace, of the nation whom they imitated, whilst 
they were absolutely deficient in originalty and im native genius. 

To this succeeded a school, founded in its outset upon the 
English model, which was found to be more in harmony with 
the genius of the Germans. 


«¢ Some men then began to strike out a new road for themselves. 
Klopstock held the highest place in the English school, as Wieland 
did in that of the French; but Klopstock opened @ new career for 
his succession, while Wieland was at once the first and the last ef 
the French school in the eighteenth century. The first, because 
no other could equal him in that kind of writing, and the last, be- 
cause after him the German writers pursued a path widely dif- 
ferent. As there still exist in all the Teutonic nations some sparks 
of that sacred fire which is again smothered by the ashes of time, 
Klopstock, at first imitating the English, succeeded at last in 
awakening the imagination and character peculiar to the Germans; 
and almost at the same moment, Winckelmann in the arts, 
Lessing in criticism, and-Goéthe in poetry, founded a true German 
school, if we may so call that, which admits of so many differ- 
ences, as there are individuals, or variety of talent. I exe 
amine separately poetry, tne dramatic art, novels, and history; but 
every man of genius constituting (it may be said) a separate 
school in Germany, it appears to me necessary to begin by point- 
ing out some of the principal traits which distinguish each writer 
individually, and by personally characterizing their most cele- 
brated men of literature, before I set about analyzing their 
works.’’ P, 233, ' 


We will not attempt to give, in outline, or in miniature, the 
admirable portrits which Madame de Stael here announces, and 
which she has executed with a master’s hand. WV iclaud, ~ 
+ the 
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the Voltaire in prose, and the Ariosto in poetry, of the Germans— 
Klopstock, the imitator of Milton, and at least the equal of 
Young—Lessing and Wiuckelmann, one the father of German 
Criticism, the other of their taste in the Arts—Goethe, the 
, most powerful and the most versatile of poets—Schiller a man 
of superior virtue, as well as of superior gentus—all these are 
presented to us in succession with the very features, but perhaps 
with more than the colours, of life. «ln the Chapters which 
follow, a view of German poetry in general, and of its different 
species is presented to the reader which appears to us to be so 
luminous and so complete, that we question whether it will not 
have an effect exactly contrary to its author's intentions, and 
supersede amongst foreigners the study of German literature, in 
the original, by supplying them with its substance and its spirit, 
iu a more attractive form. Jn short we know not whether ta 
admire most the elevation of taste, the. versatility of genius, or 
the extent of information, which are here displayed, The 
uniform tendency of the whole is to inspire noble and lofty 
priuciples in literature and the fine arts, and to connect by su: 
dissoluble ties the enthusiasm apd the energies of virtue anc « f 
genius. Our readers may form some idea of her sentiments, 
trom the following description of poetry, and of a true poet. 


“ The true poet, it may be said, conceives his whole poem at 
once in his soul, ‘and, were it not for the difficulties of language, 
would pour forth his extemporaneous effusions, the sacred hymns 
of genus, as the sybils and prophets did in ancient times. He 
is agitated by his conceptions as by a reai event of his life; a new 
world is opened to him; the sublime image of every variaus situ- 
ation and character, of every beauty in nature, strikes his eye ; 
and his heart pants for that celestial happiness, the idea of which, 
like lightning, gives a momentary splendour to the obscurity of his 
fate. Poetry is a momentary possession of: all our soul desirés ; 
> es makes the boundaries of existence disappear, and trans- 

rms into brilliant images the uncertain hope of: mortals. 

“« It would be easier to describe the symptoms of genius, than 
to give precepts for the attainment of it. Genius, like love, is felt 
by the strong emotions with which jit penetrates him who is en- 
dowed with it; but if we dared to advise, where nature 
should be the only guide, it is. not merely literary counsel 
that we should give. We should speak to poets, as to citizens and 
heroes; we should say to them, Be virtuous, be faithful, be free ; 
r t what is dear to you, seek immortality in love, and the 
Deity in nature; in short, sanctify your soul as a temple, and the 
angel of noble thoughts will not disdain to appear in it.” P. 302. 


It is unnecessary to point out the dangers to which such a 
style as the above is constantly exposed ; and we cannot dissem- 
ble, that vur author is occasionally led by it into the very _ 
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fines of the Lombastic and the unintelligible. Nay there are 
places where soon afler réminding us of the grandest part as 
Burke, she recalls to onr memory the existence of another figure 
in Rhetoric, yulgarly called nonsense. We must always recollect 
however, that the great object of Madame de Staél was to intro- 
duce among her countrymen a loftier, bolder, and holier style of 
thought in literature and philosophy. She wished to create in 
their souls an antagonist power to that low, cold, selfish, vain, 
and ironical spirit of m society, which sneered at all emoe 
tion, disbelieved all yirtue, and dried up the sources of heroism 
and of genius, of moral and of intellectual excellence. We 
niust excuse her therefore if in her attempt to inspire oe 
apwra Wavros asi TH wsyarou xas ws mMpos Haas IaysoviWTEpHy 
she is sometimes hurried into exaggeration, or bewildered in 
rhapsody. Fur the same reason we must not at once conclude 


against the purity of her taste, because she appears to be exces- _ 


sive in her encomiums on the German writers, or because she 
dyes not exclaim against thejr defects so often and go loudly as 
they deserve. We think that there is sufficient evidence to an 
attentive reader, that she was perfectly. aware of their various 
absurdities, their affected Kn , their forced enthusiasm, 
their metaphysical jargon, their false sentimentality, their want 
of method, of vivacity, and of wit. But it would have defeated 
her object to have made these faults too promment. ‘The 
French were already sufficiently disposed to ridicule them. 

The second yolume is chiefly occupied. with analyses ond 
specimens of German dramas. It is due to Madame de Staél 
to acknowledge that her tendency to indulge in rapturqus bursts 
of encomium upon that ‘ feeling of the infinite’ which mspires 
the writers of these dramas, has not in the least impaired her 
power of analysing them with precision, of describing them with 
vivacity, or of reasoning with accuracy upon their principles and 
their construction, ‘There is one chapter in particular, ia which 
Madame de Staé#l is seen to great advantage as a reasoner, a 
character in which she appears less frequently in ather parts of 
her work, where imagination, it must be allowed, in general 
predominates. We mean the chapter on the dramatic art. In 
this she combats with great force of argument the prejudices of 
the French in favor of their own school. In conversational 
discussions upon the respective merits of the French and of 
other stick Uraiann, we have often felt the want of some per- 


son duly qualified as an arbitrator, to whom appeal might be 
made by both parties. Classical scholars by referring to the 
actual writings of antiquity, may shew that the French tragedy, 
ajthough it is confined almost to Greek subjects, and composed 


profenedly upon Greek principle, has neither the example of 
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the great poets, nor the authority of the great critics of Greece, 
to plead in favor of its rules and practice. Dr. Johuson too 
has proved by arguments not easily answered, that its strict 
adherence to the unities of time and of place, has as little foun- 
dation in nature and reason, as it has-support from the dictates 
of Anstotle. But scholars may be accused of pedantry, and 
Johnson of prejudice. Here however, we havea Frenchwoman, 
a‘lady of rank in society, as well as in literature, who has from 
childhood been accustomed to read and hear the masterpieces of 
Corncille and of Racine, and who suill retains an almost idol- 
atrous admiration of them, yet confessing, and subjoining good’ 
ahd strong reasons for her confession, 


«“ That if foreigners have a different conception of the thea- 
trical art from the French, it is neither through ignorance nor 


barbarism, but in consequence of profound reflections, which are 
worthy of being examined.” 


In short from the truth and the impartiality, with which this 
undeniable judge of the Fretich drama has pointed out its essen- 
tial defects, its false delicacy, its mock dignity, its sterility of 
subject, its sacrifice of simplecity and of interest to artificial rules, 
the conventional nature of its characters, the declamatory style 
of its dialogue, and the monotonous pomp or its Alexandrine 
verses, we feel ourselves entitled to pronounce that this long- 
disputed question is now decided for ever. 

The third part ‘ on Philosophy and Morals’ is not that 
which will be generally most approved; yet although it is neither 
the soundest nor the happiest portion of her work, it affords 
perhaps the most decisive proof of the quickness, the extent, 
and the splendor of her talents. ‘This assertion may appear to 
involve a paradox; but the fact is, that the very circumstance 
which detracts from the value and the authority of her philoso- 
phical epinions, adds considerably to our impression of her 
genius. 

From materials imperfect, scanty, and hastily collected, she 
has raised a most imposing and magnificent structure. There 
is internal evidence, that she is not thoroughly possessed of the 
doctrines on which she expatiates, nor profoundly acquainted 
with the writings of their authors. But whether she has made 
the most of her own defective knowledge, or has availed herself 
of the information and the promptings of others, she has suc- 
ceeded in imparting an air of depth m the one case, and of 
originality in the other, to notions which however acquired she 
has known how to embody in a system, and to colour with all 
the hues of eloquence and of feeling. A subject very abstruse 
and difficult, involving the discussion of intellectual problems, 


wee which 
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pre 


which have tried the strength of the,most line understand- 
ings, is here treated by a female with all the ease,,,vivacity, and 
copiousness, which hitherto. we have been accustomed, to expect 
even from the most able of her sex, only. upon the lighter topics 
of manners, and of popular literature. __ 

An extraordinary. mistake, which eccurs in her account. of 
Leibnitz, has excited considerable animadversion.. Its explana~ 
tion will afford us an opportunity of illustrating the. manner, in 
which she appears to have acquired her philosophical notions, |. 

In her fifth chapter, speaking. of this great man, as the Bacon 
and the Des Cartes of the Germans, .as_ possessing an univer< 
sality of knowledge, and a combination of qualities which excited 
her admiration and respect, she proceeds to mention his works, 
divided into three branches, the exact sciences, theological phi- 
losophy, and the philosophy of the mind.’ On each of these 
she delivers opinions, bestows, praises, and raises objections ; 
she talks of the pre-established harmony, and its refutation; she 
represents as gratuitous his hypothesis of monads ; she mentions 
his Theodicea, in which he treats of the Divine prescience, and 
of the origin of evil, as one of the most profound and argumen- 
tative works upon the theory of the infinite; she quotes with 
rapture the restriction which he gave to the well known axiom, 
Nihil est intellectu, quod non prius in sensu, by adding nise 
intellectus ipse. In short, she seems to.shew a most intimate 
acquaintance with his writings, and a perfect comprehension of 
their spirit, till in an evil hour, she exclaims, that which has 
built his glory on an everlasting foundation, is bis having mains 
tained in Germany. the philosophy of moral liberty against that 
of sensual fatalism.” 

Leibnitz, the maintainer of moral liberty! . Leibnitz! of 
whom we have always been accustoined to hear, as the contro- 
versial advocate of the érreststable necessity of all human. actions. 
Every reader is astonished, and begins to suspect, that Madame 
de Stael’s knowledge of Leibnitz is like a certain Divinity Pros 
fessor’s knowledge of Gregory Nazianzen, whom he had always 
delighted in, “ quem in deliciis semper habui,” although. it was 
well known that he had never read, ove word of, ne. favourite 
Father. But let us trace the matter to its-source. .. Inthe latter 
part of the 18th century, Madame de Staci found the morals, 
and the principles of the Freach, poisoned by a-set of writers 
who maintained the dominion ef our physical over our morab 
constitution, who referred to our external impressions the origin 
of all our ideas, who in short annihilated conscience and . 
will, by building. materialism on sensation; and morality on 
interest, All these writers affected to deduce their phi . 
from Locke. It is a singular fact, that from the ines of 
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one of the most moral and religious philosophers, that ever exe 
isted, two systems have been derived, which by different routes, 
equally conduct their followers to sensuality and scepticism. In 
England, Berkeley adopting the principle, which appears to be 
expressed by Locke, that all the irnmediate objects of human 
knowledge are ideas existing in the mind itself, and arguing that 
ideas can be like nothing but ideas, and can therefore have no 
prototypes in a material substance, was led to deny the existence 
of.an ‘external world. By pushing these principles to a still 
greater extent, Hume was enabled to conclude, that there is 
neither matter nor mind in the universe, nothing in short but a 
bundle of impressions and ideas. These doctrines, which in 
their consequences are evidently fatal to all belief, and to all 
moral responsibility, have been combated by Reid, and his suc- 
cessors in Scotland, under the name of the Ideal Theory. On 
the Continent Condillac, from whom the French have, in a great 
measure, derived their opinions of Locke, by representing his 
account of the origin of our ideas, as amounting to this propo- 
sition, that all our ideas are compounded of sensations, furnished 
Helvetius, Diderot, and other French philosophers, with the 
grounds, on which they have established those systems of Ma- 
terialism, which tend to the annibilation of the Deity in the 
universe, and_of freewill in man. For our own part, we believe 
that the name of Locke has been very much abused, both*by Ins 
soi-disant successors, aud by their adversaries ; and that, with a 
moderate change of expressions, and with a few qualifications, 
his account of the origi of our knowledge would be found to 
sanction ueither the idealism of Hume, nor the materialism of 
Diderot. There is yet wanting an English metaphysician, who 
will do justice to Locke. Dugald Stewart, with all his modera- 
tion, appears to us to have tod strong a tendency to favor his 
countryman and predecessor, Reid, But this by the way. ‘Fo 
return to our author. Shocked at the degrading and impious 
sentiments which prevailed in France, and believing them to be 
essentially connected with a philosophical system, which she had 
not, we conceive, very accurately investigated to its source, hold- 
ing also that the truth of metaphysical theories may be estimated 
from their apparent moral consequences, Madame dé Staél was 
prepared to adopt with enthusiasm the new doctrines of phi- 
losophy, which she found in Germany, associated with elevated 
and noble sentiments, with genius and learning, with poetry and 
eloquence, with virtue and religion. . 

From some of the professors of this new school, (from M. W. 
Schlegel, as it has been reported) she appears to have derived the 
hints, which she has here drawn out into an animated and compre- 
hensive sketch of the progress of philosophy from ae to, 
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Kant. Is it wonderful, that with this bias on her mind, and prar 
ceeding to write hastily upon partial information, she has been 
disposed to generalize rather too rapidly, and to class together au- 
thors of different ages and countries, according to their supposed 
relation to her favourite system, instead of examining with care, 
and reporting with precision, their separate and peculiar tenets? 
Hence it is, we conceive, that Leibnitz, who agrees with 
the modern German school in opposing the doctrine of mere sen- 
sation, has been ranked by her among the advocates of Free 
Will, which is always associated in her mind with the other priu- 
ciples of that school. 

It is time to give our readers some account of this New Ger- 
man philosophy, and some specimen of Madame de Staél’s suc- 
cess in describing it. We shall attain both these objects at once, 
by extracting part of her chapter on Kant; premising that she is 
not to be blamed for the obscurity of it, as she is coufessed, we 
believe, to have given, upon the whole, the clearest statement, 
which foreigners have hitherto received, of that lover of jargon’s 
‘most enigmatical system *. 


** Locke had victoriously combated the doctrine of innate ideas 
in man; because he has always represented ideas as making a part 
of our experimental knowledge. The examination of pure reason, 
that is to say of the primitive faculties of which the intellect is 
composed, did not fix his etteytion. Leibnitz, as we have said 
above, pronounced this sublime axiom :—‘ There is nothing in the 
intellect which does not come hy the senses, except the intellect 
ittelf.’? Kant has acknowledged, as well as Lacke, that there are 
no innate ideas; but he has endeavoured to enter into the sense 
of the above axiom, by examining what are the laws and the sen- 
timents which constitute the esgence of the hunran soul,tindepend- 
ently of all experience. ‘ The examination of pure reason,’ 
strives to shew in what these laws consist, and what are the objects 
upon which they can be exercised. | 

“ Scepticism, to which materialism almost piney leads, was 
carried so far, that Hume finjshed by overturning the foundation 
of all reasoning, in his search after arguments against the axiom, 
¢ that there is no effect without a cause.’ And such is the unstea- 
diness of human nature when we do not place the principle of 
conviction in the centre of the soul, that incredulity, which begins 
by attacking the existence of the moral world, at last gets rid of 





* « As to Kant’s own works, I must fairly acknowledge, that, 
although I have frequently attempted to read them in the Latin 
edition printed at Leipsic, I have always been forced to abandon 
the undertaking in despair ; partly from the scholastic barbarism of 
the style, and partly from my utter inability tq unriddle the author's 
meaning” Dugald Stewart. Note, p. 98. Philosophical Esey 
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the material world also, which it first used as an instrument to dé- 
the other. | 

*« Kant wished to know whether absolute certainty was attain- 
able by the human understandings and he only found it in our 
necessary notions—that is to say, in all the laws of our understand- 
ing, which are of such a nature that we cannot conceive any thing 
otherwise than as those laws represent it. 

“ In the first class of the imperative forms of our understand- 
ing are space and time. Kant demonstrates that all our percep- 
tions are submitted to these two forms; he concludes, from hence, 
that they exist in us, and not in objects; and that, in this respect, 
it is our understanding which gives laws to external nature, in- 
stead of receiving them from it. Geometry, which measures space, 
and arithmetic, which divides time, are sciences of perfect demon- 
stration, because they rest upon the necessary notions of our un- 
derstanding. 

“Truths acquired by experience never carry absolute certainty 
with them: when we say, ‘ the sun rises every day,’—‘ all men are 
mortal,’ &c. the imagination could figure an exception to these 
truths, which experience alone makes us consider indubitable; 
but imagination herself cannot suppose any thing out of the 
sphere of space and time; and it is impossible to regard as the 
reuit of custom (that is to say, of the constant repetition of 
the same phenomena) those forms of our thought which we im- 
pose upon things; sensations may be doubtful; but the prism 
through which we receive them is immoveable. 

“ To this primitive intuition of space and time we must add, 
or rather give, as a foundation, the principles of reasoning, with- 
out which we cannot comprehend any thing, and which are the 
laws of our understanding ; the connexion of causes and effects— 
unity, plurality, totality, possibility, ereality, necessity, &c*. Kant 
considers them all as equally necssary notions: and he only 
raises to the rank of real sciences such as are immediately founded 
upon these potions, because it is in them alone that certainty can 
exist. The forms of reasoning have no result, excepting when 
they are applied to our judgment of external objects, and in this 
application they are liable to error: but they are not the less ne- 
cessary in themselves;—that is to say, we cannot depart from them 
in any of our thoughts: it is impossible for us to figure any thing 
out of the sphere of the relations of causes and effects, of pos- 
sibility, quantity, &c.; and these notions are as inherent in ‘our 
conception as space and time. We perceive nothing excepting 
through the medium of the immoveable laws of our manner of 
reasoning; therefore these laws also are placed within ourselves, 
and not without us. | 

*« In the German philosophy those ideas are called subjective, 





* “ Kant gives the name of Category to the different necessary 
motions of the understanding, of which he gives a list.” z ‘ 
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which grow out of the nature of our understanding and its facul- 
ties ; and all those ideas objective, which are excited by sensations, 
Whatever may be the denomination which we in thi 
respect, it appears to me, that the examination of our intellect 
agrees with the prevailing thought of Kant; namely, the distinc- 
tion he establishes between the forms of our understanding and 
the objects which we know according to those forms ;, and whether 
he adheres to abstract conceptions, or whether he appeals, in re- 
ligion and morals, to sentiments which he also considers as inde- 
pendent of experience, nothing is more luminous than the line of 
demarcation ‘which he traces between what comes to us by sensa- 
tion, and what belongs to the spontaneous action of our souls, 
. “ Some expressions in the doctrine of Kant having been ill in- 
terpreted, it has been pretended that he believed in that doctrine 
of innate ideas, which describes them as engraved upon the souk 
before we have discovered them. Other Gevuiin philosophers, 
more allied to the system of Plato, have, in effect, thought that 
the type of the world was in the human understanding, and that 
man could not coneeive the universe if he had not in himself the 
innate image of it; but this doctrine is not touched upon by 
Kant: he reduces the intellectual sciences to three—logic, me- 
taphysics, and mathematics. Logic teaches nothing by itself; but 
as it rests upon the laws of our understanding, it is incontestible 
in its principles, abstractedly considered: this science cannot lead 
to truth, excepting in its application to ideas and things; its prin- 
ciples are innate, its application is experimental. In metaphysics, 
Kant denies its existence; because he pretends that reasoning 
cannot find a place beyond the sphere of experience: Mathe- 
matics alone appear to him to depend immediately upon the no- 
tion of space and of time—that is to say, upon the laws of our 
understanding anterior to experience. He endeavours 'to prove, 
that mathematics are not a simple analysis, but a synthetic, cre- 
ative science, and certain of itself, without the necessity of our. 
recurring to experience to be assured of its truth. We may study 
in the work of Kant the arguments upon which he supperts this 
way of thinking; but at least it is true, that there is no man more 
adverse to what is called the philosophy of the dreamers; and 
that he must rather have an inclination for a dry and didactic 
mode of thinking, although the object of his doctrine be to 
raise the human species from its degradation, under the philosophy 
of materialism. . ‘ 
‘“« Far from rejecting experience, Kant considers the business 
of life as nothing but the action of our innate faculties upon the’ 
several sorts of knowledge which come to us from without. “He» 
believed that experience would be nothing but a chaos without 
the laws of the understanding; but that the laws of the under 
standing have no other object than the elements of thought, 
afforded it by experience. It follows, that metaphysics themselves, 
can teach us nothing beyondihese limits; and that it is to sen-. 
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timent that we ought to attribute the foreknowledge and the 
conviction of every thing that transcends the bounds of the 


visible world.” P. 76. 
* In referring to sentiment, which does not admit of doubts, 


the knowledge of transcendent truths, in endeavouring to prove 
that reasoning avails only when exerted within the sphere of sen- 
sations, Kant is very far from considering this faculty of senti- 
ment as an illusion; on the contrary, he assigns to it the first 
rank in human nature; he makes conscience the imnate principle 
of our moral existence; and the feeling of right and wrong is, 
according to his ideas, the primitive law of the heart, as space 
and time are of the understanding.” P. 86. 


From the system of Kant, Madame de Staél proceeds to de- 
scribe those of his followers, particularly Fichte, and Schelling. 
We must be excused from attempting to expound, in intelligible 
language, the reveries, which these most sapient Germans entitle 
philosophy. Neither have we room to follow Madame de Stael 
through the remaining chapters of this section, in which she con- 
siders the influence of the New German Philosophy—on the 
Developement of the Mind,—on Literature, of the Arts and the 
Sciences—on the Character of the Germans—and finally, on the 
System of Morals. Under the last head she takes occasion to be- 
labour, without mercy, the partisans of the Doctrine of Utility, 
which she represents as no better than a name for calculations of 
interest and of selfishness. In return, she furnishes the calculating 
philosophers with no small temptation to smile at the va- 
gueness, thie romance, and “ the noble inutility” of those senti- 
mental and instinctive systems, which she describes with so fond 
a partiality. For our own part, we are convinced, that the diffi- 
culties, which involve the first principles. of morals, are 
not to be completely solved by German, or even by Scottish 
Philosophy : and that nothing short of Christianity can reconcile 
expediency with duty, reason with feeling, calculation with con- 
science, and the physical interests of society in this world, with 
the moral perfection of individuals in every stage of their exist- 
ence. In proceeding to examine the concluding section ‘ upon 
Religion and Enthusiasm,’ we would refer our readers to what 
has been already said, respecting the superiority of the Protestant 
States of Germany, in consequence of that spirit of examination 
which began, and which has flourished, together with the Reform. 
ed Religion. 

That spirit however, favourable as it has been in its effects 
upon the progyess of literature, has not been without some in- 
conveniences and some abuses, in Germany. The number of m- 
dependent states into which that country is divided, the want of 


@ central government and of a national church, the tendency of 
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the German character, to unite the most unbounded licence of 
speculation with the most submissive aid orderly conduct, are 
among the causes which have combined to prevent that stability 
of opinion, which is as great a blessing when truth is once attains 
ed, as freedom of enquiry before the removal of error. When 
the wars which followed the Reformation were set at rest, the 
spirit of enquiry, which had hitherto been occupied jn the great 
controversy with the Catholics, could not find room enough for 
its activity within the bounds.of any established and authorised 
system. A number of writers arose among the German Divines, 
who “ attempted to give an entirely physical explanation to the 
Old and New Testament, and who considering them both in the 
light only of good writings of an instructive kind, see nothing in 
the mysteries but oriental metaphors. These theologians called 
themselves rational interpreters, because they believed they could 
disperse every sort of obscurity.” P. 287. 

We honour Madame de ‘Staél for her disinclination to this 
school. In England, the opinion of every sound scholar and di- 
vine has long been in unison with that of the reverend doctor, 
who wished, that the German commentaries of such German 
theologians were all of them buried in the German ocean, But 
the repugnance, which among us is felt towards such a system of 
divinity, in consequence of our belief of its utter worthlessness and 
futility, as well as of its tendency to introduce scepticism under the 
colour of interpretation, arose in Germany from another cattse, 
“ ‘The imagination and the sensibility of the Germans could not 
content itself with this sort of prosaicreligion.” Hence to this cold 
aid pedantic school, which ‘ thought it was advancing towards 
reason, when it retrenched some of the miracles of the universe,’ 
succeeded ‘ a sort of poetical theology, vague but animated, free 
but feeling, as Madame de Sta¢l describes it ; in short, a species 
of mysticism. 

‘There were indeed some few, who, frightened at the scepticism 
connected with the speculations of the Protestant divines, took 
refuge again in the bosom of the Catholic Church. But the ge- 
neral tendency of the more enlightened Germans, when Madame 
de. Staél visited them, was not to rally round the standard of any 
positive mode of belief, but to indulge ‘a liberty and compre- 
hensiveness in the mauner of considering religion, which neither 
require nor reject any form of worship in particular, but which de- 
rive from heavenly things the ruling principle of existence.’ 
(P. 268.) In other words, if our readers understand them better, 
‘ they referred all their religious ideas to the feeling of the infi- 
nite.’ : | 

‘ Many persons,’ says our author, ‘ will deny this feeling of 
the iutinite, aud assuredly theyshave very good ground to deny it, 
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for we cannot possibly explain it to them ; a few additional words 
will not succeed in making them understand what the universe 
has failed to teach them.’ (P. 272.) It is not, however, by a 
few words only that our eloquent ‘author attempts to explain this 
feeling, which appears to her to be the great substitute for all 
sitive creeds, the great mediator of all religious differences. She 
is quite enchanted with this German nostrum, and exerts all her 
powers to recommend its mystical virtues. 


«< This expression, ‘ it is divine,’ which has become general, in 
order to extol the beauties of nature and of art—this expression 
is a species of belief among the Germans: it is not from indiffer- 
ence that they are tolerant; it is because there is an universality 
in their manner of feeling and conceiving religion. In fact, every 
man may find, in some different wonder of the universe, that 
which most powerfully addresses his soul:—one admires the 
Divinity in the character of a father; another in the innocence of 
a child; a third in the heavenly aspect of Raphael’s. virgins, in 
in music, in poetry, m nature, it matters not in what—for all are 
ugreed in adwiring (if all are animated by a religious principle) 
the genius of the world, and of every human being. 

*« Men of superior genius have raised doubts concerning this 
or that doctrine ; and it is a great misfortune, that the subtilty of 
logic, or the pretences of self-love, should be able to disturb and 
to chill the feeling of faith. Frequently also reflection has found 
itself at a Ioss in those intolerant religions, of which, as we may 
say, a penal code has been formed, and which have impressed 
upon theology all the forms of a despotic government: but how 
sublime is that worship, which gives us a foretaste of celestial hap- 
piness in the inspiration of genius, as in the most obscure of 
virtues; in the tenderest affections as in the severest pains; in 
the tempest as in the fairest skies; in the flower as in the oak; 
in every thing except calculation, except the deadly chill of self- 
ishness, which separates us from the benevolence of nature, which 
makes vanity alone the motive of our actions—vanity, whose root 
is ever venomous! How beautitul is that religion which consecrates 
the whole world to its Author, and makes all our faculties sub- 
servient to the celebration of the holy rites of this wonderful 
universe ! 

«€ Far from such a belief interdicting literature or science, the 
theory of all. ideas, the secret of all talents, belong to it; nature 
and the Divinity would neeessarily be in contradiction to each 
other, if sincere piety forbade men to make use of their faculties, 
and to taste the pleasure that results from their exercise. There 
is religion in all the works of genius; there is genius in all reli- 
gious thoughts. -Wit is of a-less illustrious origin; it serves for 
an instrument of contention; but genius is creative. The inex- 
haustible source of talents and of virtues, is this feeling of infi- 
nity, which claims its share in glk geperous actions, and in all 
profound thoughts.” P, 274, ” 7 
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To English: readers, it will not be necessary to make many 
comments on the above rhapsody. Poetic and enthusiastic 
minds must be allowed to carry into religion the warm and éle- 
vated sentiments which are congenial with their teimperament: 
But there can be no geueral nor permanent dependance upon 
devotional feeling, where it is not founded on rational belief, and 
connected with the regularities of religious worship; uor is 
laxity of opmion a more sure source of toleration, than an ortho- 
dox faith united with a spirit of Christian charity. 

Much allowance must evidently be made for Madame de Staél 
on this subject. Coming from a country, in which the union of 
licentiousness with an atheistical philosophy had almost scoffed 
away all religious belief, and chilled all religious feeling, to ano- 
ther people among whom an exalted, mystical, and enthusiastic 
system of religion was united with poetry, with the ideal philoso- 
phy, with all the new lights that burst upon her at once in the 
dazzling charms of novelty, it is no wonder, that she felt her inva. 
gination inflamed, and her eloquence kindled. By adopting this 
delightful doctrine, she found herself at once religious, without 
the trouble of learning any creed, or of practising any rites of 
worship. It was only to be enthusiastic, to be eloquent, to be in 
dove, and she was arrived at the perfection of reliztost/y. | 

We fear, that Madame de Staél, when in this country, must 
have found the Church of England far too prosaic for her taste ; 
and that if she had been obliged to adopt a religious system, she 
wouldhave sought it among some of those enlightened and en. 
raptured persons who are above ordinances. She ought, how- 
ever to be heard for herself, when she distinguishes methodistical 
fanaticism from that enthusiastic feeling which she idolizes. 


“ Many people are prejudiced against enthusiasm; they con- 
found it with fanaticism, which is a great mistake. Fanaticism is 
an exclusive passion, the object of which is an opinion; enthu- 
siasm is connected with the harmony of the universe: it is the 
love of the beautiful, elevation of the soul, enjoyment of devo- 
tion, all united in one single feeling which combines grandeur and 
repose. The sense of this word amongst.the Greeks affords the 
noblest definition of it; enthusiasm signifies God in us. In fact, 
when ‘the existence of man is expansive, it has something 
divine. 

'' © “Whatever leads us to sacrifice our own comfort, or our own 
life, is almost always enthusiasm; for the high road of reason, to 
the selfish, must be to make themselves the object of all their 
‘efforts, and to value nothing in the world but health, riches, and 
power. Without doubt, conscience is sufficient to lead the coldest 
character into the track of virtue; but enthusiasm is to conscience 
what hondur-is to duty: there is in us a superfluity of soul which 
it is sweet to consecrate to “—— is fine, when what is ie 
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been accomplished. Genius and imagination also stand in need 
of a little care for their welfare in the world; and the Jaw of duty, 
however sublime it may be, is not sufficient to enable us to taste 
all the wonders of the heart, and of the thought.” _P. 388. 

Enthusiasm, I repeat, hes no resemblance to fanaticism, and 
caunot mislead as it does. Enthusiasm is tolerant, not through 
indifference, but because it makes us feel the imterest and the 
beauty of all things. Reason does not give happiness in the place 
of that which it deprives us of; enthusiasm finds, in the musing 
of the heart, and in depth of thought, what fanaticism and passion 
comprise in a single idea, or a single object. This sentiment, on 
account even of its universality, is very favourable to thought and 
to imagination.” P. $97. 


We wish that we had room to do our author the justice of add- 
ing to these extracts the whole of her eloquent chapter ‘ On the 
Tnfluence of Enthusiasm upon Happiness,’ with which the work 
terminates ; but we must content ourselves with- the concluding 
passage. 


*«* And in the end, when the hour of trial comes, when it is for 
us in our turn to meet the struggle of death, the increasing weak- 
ness of our facultics; the loss and ruin of our hopes; this life, 
before so strong, which now begins to give way within us; the 
crowd of feelings and ideas which lived within our bosom, and 
which the shades of the tomb already surround and envelope; our 
interests, our passions, this existence itself, which “lessens to a 
shadow, before it vanishes away, all deeply distress us; and the 
common man appears, when he expires, to have less of death to 
undergo. Blessed be God, however, for the assistance which he 
has prepared for us even in that moment; our utterance shall be 
imperfect, our eyes shall no longer distinguish the light, our re- 
flections, betore clear and connected, shall wander vague and cone 
fused; but enthusiasm will not abandon us, her brilliant wings 
shall wave over the funeral couch; she will lift the veil of death; 
she will recall to our recollection those moments, when, in the 
fulness of energy, we felt that the heart was iniperishable ; and 
our last sigh shall be a high and generous thought, reascending to 
that heaven from whicl’ it had its birth. 

«© France! land of glory and of love! if the day should 
ever come when enthusiasm shall be extinct upon your soil, when 
all shall be governed and disposed upon calculation, and even the 
contempt of danger shall be founded only upon the conclusions of 
reson, in that day what will avail you the loveliness of your 
climate, the splendour of your intellect, the general fertility of 
your nature? Their intelligent activity, and an impetuosity di- 
rected by prudence and knowledge, may indeed give your chil- 
dren the empire of the world; but the only traces you will leave 
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on the face of that world will be like those of the sandy whirlpool, 
terrible as the waves, and sterile as the desert *!?” P. 418. 


In concluding this article, instead of niore opinions of our own, 
we beg leave to present our readers with two short quotations, 
from authors very different in their character, but both of them 
well acquainted with the human heart. ‘To those then, who car- 
ried away by the enthusiasm and eloquerice of Madame de Staél, 
are disposed to adopt her-ideas, to disdain all stricter systems as 
those of narrow understanding, and of cold hearts, to undervalue 
the formal parts of religion and the severer rules of conduct in 
comparison with internal feelings, and to look down with con- 
tempt upon plain practical people, who being neither poets, phi- 


losophers, nor mystics, can pour forth no rhapsodies in praise of ' 


virtue, to those we recommend the following words of Bishop 
Butler. 


“ Going over the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts, talking’ 


well, and drawing fine pictures of it ; this is so far from necessarily 
or certainly conducing to form a habit of it in him who thus em- 
ploys himself, that it may harden the mind in a contrary course, 
and render it gradually more insensible ; i.e. form a habit of insen< 
sibility to all moral obligations.”” Analogy, p. 122. $d Edit. 


Those on the contrary, who, after finding thentselves for a time 
overpowered and enchanted against their will, by the brilhancy of 
Madame de Staél, are still disposed in cooler moments, to be se- 
vere and uncharitable in their judgments of her merit, will do 
well to attend to the following maxim of La Bruyere. 

“¢ Quand une lecture vous éléve l’esprit, et qu'elle vous inspire 
des sentimens nobles et courageux, ne cherclier pas une autre régle 
pour juger de l’ouvrage ; il est bon, et fait de main d’ouvrier.’’ 
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* « This last sentence is that which excited im the French 
police the greatest indignation against my book. It seems to mie, 
that Frenchmen at least cannot be displeased with it.” 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 7. Substance of a Discourse delivered at the Abbey Church 
in Bath, before the District Conmittee of the Society for Premo- 
ting Christian Knowledge, established in that City. “hy the Rev. 


C. “Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. S8vo. 28 pp. Rivingtons. 
ISsl4, 


We greet with peculiar satisfaction the publication now before 
us as produced by a solemnity which has been most seasonably in- 
stituted, and which is spreading itself gradually throughout the 
kihgdom ; as no measure can more effectually promote the prepa- 
gation of true religion amongst us than periodical meetings of the 
clergy to communicate with “each other upon its saered concerns: 

But independently of the occasion the discourse has in_ itself 
much to recommend it to our attention, as having brought into a 
small compass some of the most convincing arguments which have 
been urged in vindication of that preference which the great body 
of the clergy of the Church of England have felt. it. their duty to 
give to the Society for promoting Christian Know ledge before that 
rival institution, which by the allurements of a meretricious. elo- 
quence has clamoured itself inta popularity. 

The discourse is introduced with a general exposure of the mis- 
ehicfs of all nmalgemapory associations, and of the several pretexts 
by which it has becn attempted to defend them. ‘The extravagant 
pretensions and uncharitable censures by which not merely the 
hired propagandists, but some distinguished members of -the Bible 
Society have attempted to excite public odium against those who 
‘ventured to question the tendency of their measures is there ad- 
verted to, and receives a richly merited re prehension; the strip- 
tvrai notion of Christian charity is next rectified from the garbled 
representation of it, which has been palmed upon the public in 
order to betray them. into the fatal mistake that ialetielenie 
to every religious Gpinion is one and the same thing with that 
prime Christian. virtue. The principles of the two associations are, 
then contrasted, and it is shewn that neither the ministry without 
the word, acc ording to the error of the Church of Rome, nor the 
word without the ministry, according to novel conceits, constitutes 
the divine provision for the salvation of man, but that they are 
two collateral instruments in the scheme of Christian redemption. 

The specious fallacy by which the circulating of Bibles has been 
confounded with the making of converts to Christianity, and the 
mere quoting of Scripture with the rightly interpreting it, is then 
pointed out, and the perversion ‘of the term unity in the modern 
vocabulary : and the discourse concludes with an affecting exhibi- 
tion, 
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tion of the formidable consequences to which amalgamation leads, 
which so far from healing in any degree the evils of dissent, is in 
fact the most powerful specific that could be devised for the multi- 
plication of heresy and schism. | 

It is with particular pleasure that we present the following ex- r 
tract, asa specimen of that sober discussion and sound reason with 
which this discourse abounds. 

“‘ The Society to which we have the honour to belong, consi- 
dering that the Bible was never intended to teach itself, and that 
there ‘ were some things in it,’ as the Apostle long since observed, 
* hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned and unsta- 
ble wrest to their own destruction ;? has been constantly employed 
in providing and circulating those forms of sound doctrine and 
scriptural explanations, best calculated to put the ignorant in pos- 
session of the true sense of the revealed word ; and to guard dies 
against the manifold errors of those who lie in wait to deceive, by 
panne out to them that old and sure way of the Lord, which 

eadeth to salvation. . And in this judicious mode of Brpcerding, 
the Society in question has, it must be allowed, the example bo 

of the Apostles and of our Reformers for its sanction. Whilst 
that novel Association for a comprehensively religious purpose, 
which carries with it the voice of present popularity, and of which 
if words were things, every true Christian ought to be a member, 
has established its important undertaking on the principle, that the 
Bible is of itself sufficient to do the work for which it was intended ; 
and to suppose that it stands in need of collateral aid for the pur- 
pose, is to charge God foolishly, by eng to the conclusion that 
the means which He hath provided are inadequate to the end in; 
tended to be promoted. To such a mode of reasoning, weak as 
it is, recourse has been had on the present occasion. Whereas 
surely there is a wide difference between charging God with the 
inadequacy of his own means, and bearing testimony, as in humi- 
lity we ought, to the corruption of man’s fallen nature, and to 
that consequent obliquity of will, and perverseness of understand- 
ing, which divine revelation hath never been able effectually to 
counteract; and to which it has been owing, that the letter of the 
Bible has proved so insufficient to its graciously intended purpose, 
In fact, the Bible, though in itself fully competent, as the re- 
vealed word of God must be, to ‘ accomplish what God pleases, 
and to prosper in the thing whereto God sends it,’ and eonse- 
quently, when properly understood, to * give wisdom unto the m 
simple ;’ still the Bible does not necessarily make even the learned I 
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wise unto salvation. Of this humiliating truth the history of the 
Church has been furnishing continued proofs from the days of its q 
first establisment down to the present time. To suppose then that i 
every one who receives the sacred book becomes acquainted with i 
its contents, and established in its doctrines, is to suppose in the ! H 
direct face of fact and experience. The word of God, it is cer- | 
tain, must be uniform and consistent; ‘for God is not a man ne 
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he should lie, or the son of man that he should repent ;’—conse- 


quently the truth of the Christian covenant must at all times, like 


- jts divine Author, be one and-the same; whilst human opinivns 


upon it, the offspring of fallibility, have been mere or less in a 
continued state of variation and contradiction. To furnish a re- 
medy against this greatest of all evils, an apostacy from: the re- 
vealed truth, God in his wisdom never left his Church unprovided 
with duly authogized witnesses ; whose office it should be, ‘ as ap- 
proved workmen, rightly to divide the word of truth, that they 
might be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince 
gainsayers ;’ on the consideration that the Church would at ali 
tines be encompassed ‘by unruly and vain talkers, whose mouths 
must be stopped, who subvert whole houses, teaching things 
which they ought not.’ And the members of the Church of Eng- 
land are, I conceive, the first members of any truly apostolical 
Church, who have been Jed to think, that such a wise and gracious 
provision for the preservation of the true faith in the world, might, 
at any time, and under any circumstances, be safely dispensed 
with.” P. 13, 


Arr. 8. A Sermon, preached at the Cathedral, York, at the Assizes, 
March, 1814. By the Rev. F, Wrangham, M.A. F,R.S.  4to. 
21 pp. 2s, Gd. Baldwie. 1814. 


In alt the writings of Mr. Wrangham there is a vigour of imagi- 
nation, a flow of animation, and a power of expression, which pe- 
culiarly mark the intellectual strength oftheir learned author. The 
leading principle estabiished in this discourse, is that the natural 
state of man is a state of society, and that the gradations of this 
society are essential to the perception of its blessings. He com- 
bats with much warmth the wild theories of the purity and inno- 
cence of a savage life, and contends with equal energy and justice 
that the primitive simplicity (as it has been termed) of those wild 
and uncultivated hordes, who are yet strangers to civilized life, is 
little more than a state at one moment of childish indolence, at 
another of rapine and blood. His arguments all tend to overthrow 
the impracticable theories of Utopian constitutions, organised and 
framed by a band of savages at their first meeting by mutual agree- 
ment. The refinement of social government is a plant which ages 
are required to bring to perfection. 

** These fruits, however, of social intercourse were neither in the 
spring of its existence abundant, nor at any subsequent season ri- 
pened into absolute perfection. Law itself indeed, like all the 
choicer productions of nature, is of tardy growth ; adapts itself, by 
gradual evolution, to the claims and the crimes of advancing man ; 
and only in periods of the highest civilization, by cautious and re- 
yeated prunings and enlargements, acquires its ultimate maturity. 
First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. Neither 
was it reasonably to be expected, that the mere co-habitation of a 
depraved race should of itself, as it were magically, effect the vast 
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changes requisite to insure their common tranquillity. That which 
1s resisted, and repressed, is not in consequence subdued. He must 
have been an inattentive observer both of his species and of him- 
scif, who has not again and again remarked the reluctance with 
which man endures coercion, even where it is obviously for his 
good. His appetites are not so ductile, as to submit without a 
struggle to the fetters of statutes which may be eluded by inge- 
nuity, relaxed by negligence, or suspended by compassion. Per 
verse tempers, headstrong passions, profligate habits—nay, mere 
levity and carelessness, involve a necessity of constant vigilance and 
unceasing restraint. From the outset, the ra/er must have been 
armed with /error, as ihe minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that did evil. The sanctions of religion, however 
awful, are too remote for the short-sightedness of vice. ‘To present 
temptation, therefore, the legislature is obliged to oppose present 
penalties ; and thus by the servile principle of fear to control such, 
as are insensible to the influence of those higher and holier motives 
the iove of man, and the love of God. They become srdject for 
wrath, if not for conscience sake?’ P. 15. 

From the contemplation of social order and of law in general, 
Mr. Wrangham proceeds to expatiate upon the unrivailed excel- 
lence of the British criminal law, and of the blessings which it af- 
fords to this happy country far beyond all the surrounding nations, 
Whenever we read Mr. Wrangham’s productions, we always wish 
them longer; and in this particular instance, we wish that he had 
pursued the subject of his discourse in all its stages upon Christian 
principles: such a view of the question would have afforded an 
ample field for his eloquence ; and, abstracted from these consider- 
ations, the whole assumes more the appearance of a ty and 
moral harangue than of a Christian sermon, Perhaps Mr. Wrang- 
ham has reserved this part of his subject for a second discourse, 
upon his original text, by me princes rule, and nobles, even all the 
judges of the earth; and as he now shows that the refinements of 
law and of social order are in conformity with the design of the 
great moral Governor of the universe, 80 hereafter he may consi- 
der how far they are consonant to the laws and ordinances of that 
peculiar dispensation, which the Son of God came down from hea- 
ven to establish. Should such a view of the subject be within the 
contemplation of the learned author, we shall be happy to see it 
afforded to the world. 


Art. 9. Visitation Sermon, preached at St. Michael’s. Church, 
l.ewes. By Samuel Holland, M.D. Rector of Poynings, 112 pp. 
8s. Rivingtons. 13813. 


This discourse contains an able refutation of a charge brought 
against the clergy of the present day, by those who exclusively 
arrogate to themselves the appellation of evangelical preachers, 
that they preach not the Gospel of Christ. The different points 
qfapected with this subject are ably discussed, beginning re 
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with the accusation of our preaching sermons, as they are termed, 
merely moral. 

« The morality of our preaching is objected to, and we should 
deserve censure, if it were mere morality that we enjoiaed, the 
morality of haman wisdom.—But when we preach the morality of 
the Gospel, the morality which Christ himself taught; when we 
preach this morality upon Christian principles, and with Christian 
sanctions, we teach the most profitable part of religion; we pro- 
mote the eternal welfare of our hearers much more than by 
entangling their minds with subtleties which edify not, with ques- 
tions which engender strife. 

“* But our preaching the moral duties of Christianity tends, it is 
objected, to give our hearers too high an opinion of the merit of 
good works, and derogates from the all-sufliciency of the sacrifice 
of Christ. If we proclaimed that the works of man could merit 
eternal happiness, we should disallow the whole scheme of Provi- 
dence as unfolded tous in the Bible: we should deny the fall of 
our first parents, and the consequent corruption of the human 
mind, as shewn in all their descendants; and we should renounce 
the only source of consolation left to us, the Atonement of our 
sins and imperfections, figured in the ordinances of the Mosaic 
law, foretold by a succession of inspired Prophets, and at length 
completed in the sufferings of the Son of God. We are aware that 
man cannot, by the most perfect obedience, atone for past trans- 
gression; for that unsinning obedience is a duty which he always 
owes to his Maker, and can never do more than pay. He cannot 
dg more than his present duty. The duty he has neglected, he 
has neglected for ever. He cannot redeem the unpaid debt, He 
can never be acquitted of former sins, but through the free grace 
of God: Betng Jusitfied Srecly by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Chrast Jesus *. But while we disclaim the sufficiency of 
our own merits to do away our offences, while we repose in humble 
hope upon the merit of our Saviour’s sacrifice; are we to make no 
ellort for ourselves, if possible, not to increase our debt, not to add 
to the number of our sins, not to crucify the Son of God afresh, and 
again to put him to an open shame+? After our utmost endeavors 
to do the will of God, we shall have need of his atoning mercy. 
Without our utmost endeavors, we may be assured that we shail 
not partake of it. Christ will have died for us in vain. But God, 
who graciously ordained the offerings of the law to be a dedication 
to hiniself of a very small part only of his own bounty, will surely 
behold with the eye of mercy every humble and sincere endeavor : 
will accept, through the merits of the full and sufficient sacrifice of 
his Sop, our parti: al and imperfect obedience.” P. 17. 

The repetition of the charge against the clergy of the Church of 
Fagland, after this and other able expositions of their real opinions 
upon the point, recoils with shame upon the heads of their ac- 
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eusers. They are fully conscious, while they prefer the charge, 
that it is untenable ; they know, while they make the accusation, 
that it is false. Yet in the true spirit of fanaticism they continue 
te repeat openly to the ignorant the crambe recocta of a calumny so 
often refuted, whilst before those, whom they consider as acquainted 
with the state of the question, they indulge themselves only in sly 
hints and equivocal insinuations. 

In the course of this defence the leading doctrines of fanaticism 
are controverted with much justice, of conception and power of 
language, particularly those of instantaneous conversion, and 
assurances of grace to a profligate sinner upon his death-bed. 

“ A consequence, a very dangerous consequence of this doctrine 
of the sudden change of the most profligate heart is, that hope is 
held out to the sinner, of Salvation being granted to him without 
any endeavour on his part but to believe the flattering doctrine, in 
the last moment of life. And this is supposed to be founded on 
the assurance of forgiveness made by our Sayiour to the repentant 
thief who was crucified with him, We dare not, indeed, sit in 
judgment on the ways of God. We cannot know when his mercy 
may suspend the decree of his justice ; nor ought we for a moment 
to suppose that Divine justice is not Divine mercy. Gladly would 
we, according to this much misunderstood history, speak peace to 
the dying sinner, if like our Saviour we could penetrate his 
inmost heart, if like our Saviour we could read there such a re- 
pentance as we could be certain would be accepted by his offended 
Maker ; if we could possibly find there a faith triumphant over 
every difficulty and disadvantage, over such difliculties and disad- 
vantages as can never again try the human heart: Faith in Him 
whom his own disciples had deserted; faith in Him as the Son of 
God, when he appeared to be forsaken of his Almighty Father ; 
faith in Him as the Saviour of mankind, as the King of Heaven, 
when he was suffering, humanly suffering, amidst taunts and insults, 
in anguish and in agony, the most cruel, the most disgraceful pun- 
ishment that mdn could inflict. To that crucified Saviour we will 
bid the departing sinner look up, (it is all we can,) with fearful 
hope in his mercy, but we cannot, we dare not, we will not antici- 
pate the sentence of his all-righteous Judge, and give his last hour, 
which might otherwise be spent in penitence and prayer, to delusive 
feelings, to unauthorized assurance, to unholy joy.” P. 35. 

Subjoined to the sermon is an appendix containing extracts at a 
very considerable length from the sectarian writers and methodisti- 
cal preachers, particularly from Whitfield, Wesley, Romaine, and 
Hawker. These, while they shew the learned author to be deeply 
read in the works of these mistaken ministers, cannot fail of being 
highly interesting to readers of every description, as they unmask 
the Bie doctrines which are daily preached by the enthu- 


siasts of modern days. No one, who is unucquainted with their 
works, would believe them capable of laying down such presum 

tuous and profane positions, or of disseminating such destructive 
ae absurdities 
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absurdities as are here recorded. We can on every account 
recommend this discourse and its appendages to the notice of our 
readers, as we are persuaded that few will rise from its perusal 
without having acquired a degree of information on these momen- 
tous points far beyond what he previously had possessed. 


Axrrt.10. Two Sermons preached in the Episcopal Chapel, Stirling, 
on the Day appointed for a General Thanksgiving. By the Right 
Jiev. George Gleig, LL.D. 8vo. G64pp. Edinburgh, and 
Rivingtons, London. 1814. 


A very ingenious parallel is drawn by the Right Rev. and learned 
preacher in these two sermons between Benhadad and Buonaparte. 
There is certainly a strong resemblance between the character of 
the two monarchs, and the circumstances attending each of their 
campaigns are worthy of comparison. Much ingenuity is shewn 
by Bishop Gleig in his delineation of those traits, in the history of 
each which most peculiarly mark the resemblance. As the impi- 
ous Benhadad was by the interposition of Providence driven in dis- 
grace from his attack upon Jerusalem, so was the Tyrant of the 
French forced from his short-lived possession of the ancient capi- 
tal of the Russian empire. As the Syrian monarch returned in the 
ensuing year with re-established strength to the attack, so did 
Buonaparte rise again from his Russian discomfiture with renovated 
vigour; and as Benhadad was defeated on the plains of Galilee, 
so did the power of Buonaparte receive its first and fatal blow on the 
plains of Leipsig. 

* A new army, accordingly, he numbered like that which he 
had lost— horse for horse, and man for man; and, like Benhadad 
in similar circumstances, he was, after some dubious fighting, 
completely overthrown in one decisive battle, which again compel- 
led him to take refuge among his slaves, and leave the allies to 
reap the fruits of many victories. 

“ Providence seems indeed to have vie-ved the measure of the 
tyrant’s excesses as now full, and to have abandoned him even in 
this world to part of that punishment which every cruel and un- 
just oppressor has reason to dread in the next. Whilst he was thus 
personally pressed on all sides in the north of Europe—state after 
state forsaking him, and army after army going over to his enemies, 
—=ii series of the most brilliant victories, obtained in the south by 
our own countrymen and their allies under their incomparable 
leader, have driven his barbarous hordes out of that kingdom, of 
which he first got possession by treachery, such as, I believe, is 
without a parallel in the annals of the world.”  P. 42. 

Some very judicious remarks are interspersed on. the peculiar 
temper and dispositions of the times in which sober sense and un- 
ailected piety are equally conspicuaus, 
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Art. 11. Sermons: including a Series of Discourses on the Minor 
Prophets. By the late Rev. George Croft, D.D. Lecturer of St. 


Martin's in Birmingham. 2 vols. 8vo. Cadell and Davies. 
181}. 


These two volumes have been published almost too Jong to claim 
a place in our catalogues, As however they have been noticed 
neither in our oWn nor scarcely in any cotemporary journal, we feel 
it a point of justice due to the memory of their pious author, and of 
respect te that family for the benefit of whom these sermons were 
committed te the press, to declare our conviction of their excel- 
lence, and to lament that they are not more generally known. We 
can particularly recommend them to young clergymen who are 
called upon to preach before such audiences as are from rank 
and education rather above the ordinary cast of country congrega- 
tions. They will find much excellent matter clothed in language 
not devoid of energy and elegance ; and though we do not exactly 
approve of actual plagiarism, yet when a young mind is exhausted 
by weekly draughts upon its powers, which may not be sufficiently 
eStablished to bear so continued a demand, it may not be amiss 
occasionally to borrow both argument and language from a sound 
aud judicious divine, who may assist them in their weaker and more 
exhausted moments of composition, Selection and adaptation may 
in such cases, provided the sources from which they are drawn are 
approved, be both useful and expedient; and te those who may 
require such occasional assistance, we can safely and willingly 
recommend the sermons now before us.. They are written in an 
elegant, polished, and juypressiye style, and what will render them 
most valuable, they are composed in the true spirit of Christianity, 
and not in the mawkish school of popular theology. 


POETRY. 


Art. 12. General-Post Bag. By sgyrt s 3 Hedgehog. Author 
of Rejected Odes. 124 pp. 48. Gd. Johnston, Cheapside. 
1814. 


Rather more than a year ago, a publication made jts appearance 
entitled the * ‘T'wo-penny Post Bag,” in which a due proportion of 
sedition and scurriltty were seasoned with some degree of liveliness 
and wit. All the success which might be expected from such a 
compound, attended its progress, and it met with a rapid sale among 
those who ever happy to see their-own malignity and spleen em- 
bodied in so substantjal a form. This had now began to be for- 
gotten, when as if to revive its fame, comes limping after it a most 
wretched imitation, under the name of the General-Post Bag, con- 
spicuous for no other quality except dullness, and exhibiting that 
most melancholy of all spectacles, an abortive attempt at facetious- 
ness. Here are to be found several episties from distinguished 
personages to their friends in doggrel rhyme, which not even the 
, mysterious 
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mysterious dashes and blanks in the middle of their names can ren- 
der interesting. The P of O to the P——-SS CH-——_-, 

and again from Lord C GH to the Earl of L-—L. We at 
all times approve even of the appearance of decency, and therefore 
we shall not object to all this parade of mystery ; but we could not 
have flattered the author, even if he had given the full complement 
of letters to each name, with the hopes of a prosecution. To sum 
up the whole; the work is dedicated to Lord Byron, who must 
feel peculiarly happy in a considered the patron of ail the re- 
tailers of seditious libels. e best part of the whole composition 
is the diary of ~eraaaig a part of which we shall extract for 
those of our readers, to whom it may furnish amusement. 


“ Friday. 
«“ Woke ea: ly—felt light, 
Having pass’d a good night, 
My mind was quite-even, 
Got my breakfast at seven ; 
Read two hundred pages, 
The details of those ages 
When that great man of Rome, Cincinnatus, 
Dropt the government reins, 
And went ploughing the plains, 
Sane —** Senators, ohe ! jam satis !’* 
his laudable sample 
Of Roman’example 
-Produc’d strong effect on my mind, 
I at once grew forget ul, 
And, from restless and fretful, 
Became on a sudden resign’d. 














“ Before noon I had found 
A compact spot of ground, 
Which I promptly determin’ d to till and to sow ; 
Thus throwing aside 
My Imperial pride, 
And changing my sword for the hochastdiaan’ s plough. 
The ridges and stones 
So batter’d my bones, 
That I came weary home - 
D——ning field, plough, and Rome ; 
Agricult’ral machines are such curs’d awkward things, 
Only fit for the 
Harden’d fist of a boor, 
But never design’d for the fingers of rae 
My appetite, true, : 
Was sharpen’d anew, 
I ate with a tiger’s ferocity; — 
The servonts, amaz’d, 
At my gluttony gaz’d, 
With vile iol disloyal audacity ; 





While 
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While thas sadly vex'd, 
And sorely perplex’d, | 
Sonte petitions were brought me to'read, 
Kick’d petitions and prayers 
- To the wee 8 
€ presenters ’d with all speed— 
Then went om Bed early, 
Devilish sleepy and surly.” P. 49. 


Ant. 13. A Sketch of Nature: a Rural Poem. 8yo, 54pp. 
Gale, Curtis, and Fenner. 1814. ‘ 


Thomson was a poet, whose mind was cast in no ordinary 
mould: in his Seasons, the favourite but not the most brilliant et- 
fort of his genius, there is much to admire, and more to enjoy: 
-but we enjoy it most as we refer it to the various originals both in 
the Latin and English languages-from whence it is taken, as we 
follow the imitation, and trace the resemblance. But in an imita- 
tion of an imitation all our interest is lost, cold approbation at our 
first perusal is all that can be expressed, for a second reading ne- 
ver can be tolerated. The poem before us is a professed imitation 
of the author of the Seasons, both in style and in sentiment; the 
design is the same both in the arrangement of matter and in the 
expression of thoughts. Here and there, however, Thonison him- 
self is discarded as a model, and makes room for an imitation of 
another who will afford much less for a copyist to follow or a pla- 
giarist to adopt. We mean Cowper, who a8 a poet is scarcely 
bearable in the original, much less when caricdtured in a copy. 
Whatever credit can be allowed to. a poem cast in these moulds, 
without one original thought to recommend it, shall be allowed to 
the poem before us. Perhaps the following passage mey be the 


best in the poem. 


‘‘ In yonder vale, beside a willowy stream, 
A saered venerable structure, stands, 
Deep sunk in human dust! where oft I’ve paus’d, 
List’ning with strange delight, while the slow bell, 
Languid and hoarse, ptoclaim’d the fleeting hour, 
As almost weary of its doleful toil, . 
For heedless mortals still prolong’d in vain !— 
Nor boasts the vale aloné its hallow’d pile:— 
Bold rising from yon richly-cultur’d plain, — 
Appears a green hill’s wide brow, 


Crown’d with an ancient fane, uncouth, and’grey, 
And many an age in the monastic garb niu 
Of Ivy clad; which, on the scanty light _ 
Annual encroaching, threatens total gloom 

And ah! ’tis thus, too oft, the Gospel light 
Withih our sanctuary wills declines : , 
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And many a Church, and many a Pulpit now, 
Seem fast refitting for their ancient guests*!” P. 41. 

We are serious readers; we therefore rejoice with the author 
to hear that many pulpits are rescued from the cant of methodism, 
to the sobriety and warmth of the Gospel truth. We hope to see 
the Gospel again revive in many of those churches where the poor 
deluded hearers are treated with the delusive dreams of a designing 
fanatic, instead of the truths of Christianity, by those calling them- 
selves Gospel preachers, as /ucus a non (ucendo, because in their 
obstreperous harangues on obscure passages in the epistles, they to- 
tally forget even the very existenee of the Gospel. 
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DIVINITY, 

A Valedictory Address delivered at a General Meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, May 17, 1614, at their House in Bartlett’s-build- 
ings, London, by the Right Rev. Father in God, George Henry, Lord Bishop of 
Chester, in the Name of the Society, to the Right-Rev. Father in God, ‘Thomas 
Fanshaw, Lord Bishep of Calcutta, previous to bis Departure for India, toge- 
ther with his Lordship’s Reply. 1s. 

The Substance of a Discourse delivered at the Abbey Church in Bath, Thurs- 
day, March 31, 1814, before the District Committee established in that City ; 
giving a Churchman’s Reasons for declining a Connexion with the Bible Society. 
By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarwn. 1s, Gd. 

The Proofs of the Spirit, or Considerations on Revivalism; a Sermon preached 
at St. Mary’s Chapel, Penzance, on Sunday, April 24th, 1814, By C. Val. Le 
Grice, M.A. Perpetual Corate of Penzance. is. 

Only Fair Play for the Scriptures; or, an Apology for scriptural or strictly 
Protestant Christianity, 1s, 

Sermons on various Subjects. By the Rev. Andrew Fuller, of Kettering. 
Svo, Ys. 

The Minister’s Farewell, and the Minister’s Greeting : two Sermons preached 
in the Parish Churehes of Lutterworth and Claybrook, by the Hon. and Very 
Reverend Henry Ryder, D.D. Rector of Lutterworth, Vicar of Claybrook, and 
Dean of Wells. 2s. ' 

Family Devotions assisted: containing Forms of Moming and Evening Prayers 
for a Fortnight. By Joshua Toulain, D.D. 4s. 

An Address to the Rev. Eustace Carey, Jan. 19, 1814, on his Designation as 
a Christian Missionary to India. By Robert Hall, M.A. of Leicester. Qs. 

Fatalisw exposed, and the Freedom of the Will demonstrated. By the Rev 
John Duncalf. 8vo, 8s. 

The Hand of God acknowledged in the Punishment of unjust and oppressive 
Ambition; two Di-courses, delivered in George’s Meeting-house, Exeter, on the 
17th and 24th of April, 1814. By Lant Carpenter, L.L.D. 1s. 6d. 

Law. 

A Free Inquiry into the Merits and Defects of Lord Redesdale’s Bill, as a per- 
manent Act tor the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. With an Introduction of some 
additional Clauses, By a Barrister. 4s. 

The Trial of Lord Cochrane, Cochrane Johnstone, Berenger, Butt, and four 
others, fur a Conspiracy. Tried June 8th and Oth, 1814, before Lord Ellcuboe 
rough; with the Pleadings of Counse! on both sides. 1s. | 





«© * The serious reader will rejoice, that, by the increasing pre- 
valence of Gospel Truth in the Established Church at the present 
day, this remark is rendered, in a great measure, inapplicable. 
4814.”” 
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MEDICAL. 

An Index to the Anatomical, Medical, Chirurgical, and Physiological Papers 
@outuined in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
from 1665 to 1813, chronologically and alphabetically arranged, with bricf ex, 
planatory Remarks. 4to. 10s, 6d, ) 

A practical Account of the Fever, commonly called the Bilious Remittent, as 
it appeared in the Ships and Hospitals of the Mediterranean Fleet, with Cases 
and Dissections, &c. By William Barnett, M.D, Physician te the Fleet. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. . 





HISTORY TRAVELS. 

Letters from Holland, during a Tour from Harwich to Helvoetslays, Brill, Rot> 
terdam, &c. describing those ditferent Places; with a Statement of the Populae 
tion, &c. 12m0. 35 6d. 

The Picture of Paris: being a complete Guide to all the public Buildings, Ke, 
in that Metropolis. By Louis Trowchet. 8vo. 6s. 

A Voyage to the Island of Elba, translated from the French of M, Arsenne 
Thiebault de Berncand, Emeritus Seeretary of the Class of Literature, &c. in the 
Italian Academy. 8vo. 6s. 

A General Collection of Voyages and Travels ; forming a complete History of 
the Origin and Progress ef Discovery, by Sea and Land, from the earliest Ages 
to the present Time. To which is added, a Critical Catalogue of Books of Voyages 
and Travels. Sy Jobn Pinkerton. 17 vols. 4io, 371. 16s, 

, BIOGRAPHY. 

The Biographical Dictionary, Vol, AVI, Edited by Alex. Chalmers, F.S.A, 
8vo. 12s. 

The Confession of Napoleon Bonaparte to the Abbe Maury ; to whichis added, 
the Conversation between Berthier and Maury, relating to the Campaigns of Na- 
poleon in Germany in 1805 and 1806, and the Campaign in Spain in 1809. With 
biographical Sketches of Generals Berthier, Bonaparte, aud Kleber. Translated 
from the French. 10s. ’ 

Some Account of the History and Character of Bonaparte, shewing that he is 
degraded by every Vice which brands with the Epithet of infamons, and that he 
isin Possession of no Virtue which entitles to the Appellation of great. 5s, 

Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria, written by herself. To which is annexed, 
an authentic Narrative of the Seizure and Removal of Pope Pius Vil, &c. &c, 
Translated from the Italian. 8vo. 7s. Gd. | 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society, Vol. I], Part I. 8va, 
12s. ' 
FAST-INDIA COMPANY, 

Dehates at the East-India House, Wednesday, May 4, 1814, on the Subject of 
expired Pensions, &c. 2s. 6d. 

Debates at the India House, Wednesday, April 5, relative to the Expediency 
of granting an Augmentation to the Salary of the Directors. 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS, | 

A Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, in Reply to his “ Depreciation of Paper 
Currency proved.” By Thomas Smith. 3s. 6d, 

The Correspondence of the Royal Personages; and the Communication to the, 
Speaker of the House of Commons; with the Speeches of the Members on Mr. 
Methuen’s Motion respecting this important Subject, 2s. 


Observations on the Corn Laws By Sir Henry Parnell, Bart, Connected 


with his Speeches in the House of Commons. 3s. 


A Letter to the Inhabitants of Southampton on the Com Bill. “By William 
Cobbett, Esq. 12s. ‘wie ; 

Substance of a Speech against the proposed Alteration of the Corn Laws, im 
tended to have heen spoken in the House of Commons on Monday. June 6. By 
J. Broadhurst, wou. : ; 

The Speech of Charles C. Western, Esq. in the House of Comnions, May. 48, 
the Sabject’of the Corn Laws. 1s Gd. 

Constitation of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, as accepted March 
29, 1814, with his Royal Highness. the’ Prince of Orange's Proclamations, && 
Trauslated from the Dutch, by Authority of the Dutch Ambussadur. 4s. 
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Thoughts on the Repeal of the Bahk Restriction Law. By David Prentice. 

Thoughts on Peace, in the preserit Situation of the Coaniry, with respect to 
its Finances and circulating Medium: with an Appendix concerning the Theory 
of Money. fvo. 6s. 


Review of the Dissensions relating to the Oporto Wine Company. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


POFTRY. 

Glances at Cliaracters, with eight coloured Plates. 1s. 6d. 

The Love of Fame, a Satire. 9s. 

The Rise ot Zurich; or the Fall of Peruka, in two Parts; by Democritus, the 
Jaughing Philosopher. 3s. 

The Satires of Javenal, travisiated into English Verse, with Notes and Ulus- 
trations. By Charles Bacdham, M.D, Physician to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex,&c 8vo. 14s. 

Ariadie, in three Parts. By Edward Lord Thurlow. 8ro. 4s. 

Euro’ a Rediviva. 1s. 6d. 

An Ode to the Emperor Alexander. By the Author of the “ Orphans, or the 
Battle of Nevil’s Cross.” 8Bvo. 1s. 

The Russian Chicis, an Ode. By George Herdinge, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

A Sketch from Nature: aroreal Poem. Bvo. Ys. 6d. 

Greece, in three Parts, with Notes, classical [lastrations, and nine Sketches of 
the Scenery. By William Haygarth, A.M. 40. (21. 18s. 6d. 

Marion of Drymnagh; a Tale of Erin; in two Cantos. By Matthew Weld 
Hartstronge, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

Terrors of Imagination, and other Poems. By John William Smith. 8vo. 63. 

DRAMATIC, 

Explanations and Emendations of some Passages in the Text of Shakspeare 
and of Beaumont and Fletcher. My Martinus Scriblerns. @s 6d. 

The Death of Daruley, Ivan, Zamorin «nd Zama, the Confession, Orestes, five 
Tragedies. By William Setheby, Esq. Svo, 12s. 

NOVFLS, 

Rosanne, or a Father's Labour Lost. By Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 8vo. 3 
vols. 11 7s. 

Coragmi; or the Mimister, a Romance. By the Author of the Swiss Emi- 
grants. Svols. 12mo, 15s 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Work of Twenty Years brought w a Crisis in Twenty Days. Addressed 
te the fashionable World at. the West End of the Town. 1s. 

The Port-Folio; contaming Essays, Letters, and Narratives. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Forms for the ready Calculation of the Longitude, with the Tables published 
by Jos. De Meudoza Rioz, Esq. F.R.S. fol. 4s. 

Syntactical Exaunmation, or Questions aud Examples adapted to the Syntax of 
the LatinGrammer. @s. 

Thoughts on varions charitable and other Institutions, oud on the best Mode of 
conducting them, To which is subjoined, an Address to, the Females of the 
rising Generation. By Catherine Cappe. Ss. 

He rmes Scythicus; or the radical’ Affinities of the Gidel and Lalin Languages 
to the Gothic: iMustrated from the Moreo-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Francic, Alemari- 
nic, Suro-Gorhic, Istandic, &c. To whith 4s prefixed, a Diss«rtation on the his- 
torical Proofs ot the Scythian Origin of the Greeks. By Johu Jamieson, D.D. 
F.RUS: &e) BVa* 1%, 





U TERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Jh the course of this month will be. published, 4 Findication 
of the Receiwed Text of the Greek Testament, by the Rev. 
Frederick Nolan. 

Preparing for the Press, An Ellustration of the Architecturc 
of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, on sixteen Plates, en- 
graced by eminent “Artists, from Drawings by Mr. Charles Wild, 
With au Historical and descriptive Account of the Fabrie. 























